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IN LIFE INSURANCE 


The sound principles of Management and Underwriting 
that have been responsible for the achievements of this com- 
pany, in the past 42 years of continuous growth and develop- 
ment, will continue to chart our course. We feature 


For the policyholder— 


Home Office and Branch Office facilities which guar- 
antee an accurate, careful and expeditious handling 
of the policyholders account. 


Prompt payment of Death Claims and all other 
payments to policyholders. 


For the Agency Organization— 


Personal interest of Company Officials in the suc- 
cess of its agents. 


A wide variety of modern policies, adjusted to the 
needs of the people in all walks of life. 


Efficient Home Office Supervision and the benefit 
of instruction through publication and educational 
courses, General Agency system and Direct Super- 
visory system. 


Operating in 39 states and the District of Columbia, with 
Branch Offices in 44 cities throughout the territory. . 


Insurance in force over $441,000,000.00 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office---3520 Broadway Kansas City, Missouri 
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Commencing Our 
Second Quarter Century 
of Service and Achievement 


This great Mid-Western Institution invites 
your attention to its more than twenty-six 
years of unsurpassed service in everything 
pertaining to the business of Life Insurance. 


Never has there been a flaw in the character . 


of this service, and to our Policyholders, 
the Public and our own Representatives, we 
pledge a continuation of the same conscien- 
tious and conservative management that has 
since its beginning given strength, charac- 
ter and integrity to this great institution—a 
product of the Middle West. 


H. K. Lindsley, President 
J. H. Stewart, Jr., V.P.-Treas. 
F. B. Jacobshagen, Secretary 


The 


Farmers & Bankers 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wichita, Kansas 


*‘Policies that Protect’’ 


RADIO STATION K F B I—1050 KILOCYCLES 
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Going Forward in 1937 


At the close of the first six months of 1937, our 
records show the following results: 


Insurance Issued (Net) . . . . . . $12,098,885 
A Gain, over the first six months 


Of 1006,0f . . . « « + « Sa 
Total Insurance in Force . . . . . $130,309,269 
Gain in Assets . . . . . 6 «© © © « 708,045 


These outstanding results, at the half-way 
mark of the current year, were achieved by a 
well trained loyal Agency force working under 
a result getting production plan that has 
been developed by an Agency-minded Home 
Office staff. 

WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW WHAT 


THE PLAN CONSISTS OF? 


If so, direct your letter to 
A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 
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Organized 1901 





LICENSED IN TWENTY-ONE STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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Opportunity IS MONEY 


We give our representatives the opportunity to 
make money through an unusual line of saleable 
policies that meet the public’s demand. Our 


$10.00annual premium policy is one illustration. 


ROCKFORD 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ROCKFORD LIFE BUILDING 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


























hs FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


On Every Point—From 


Any Point of View OK 
Legal Reserve Company Type OK 
Organized in 1884 Age OK 
Insurance in Force $172,000,000 Size OK 
Attractive Agency Contracts * OK 
‘‘Approved”’ Instruction Training OK 
Active in Mid-West Locality OK 
Open Territory Opportunity OK 
Complete Line of Policies Line OK 


Including Double Insurance; Family Income; 
Salary Continuance; Juvenile; Economist 


Consumer-Satisfaction Rates OK 


A vigorous, modern, conservatively 
managed life insurance company. 
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THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER Life Insurance Edition. 





Published week] 
Office of publication, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Ch 
ber 16, 1937. $3.00 per year, 25 cents per copy. 
Chicago, Ill., under act of March 3, 1979. 


by The National Underwriter Company. 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION NO. 





H. R. Wilson New A. L. C. President 


New Officers Elected 


PRESIDENT 
Harry R. Wilson, Indianapolis, 
Vice-president American United Life 


MANAGER AND GENERAL COUNSEL 
Col. C. B. Robbins, Chicago 


ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL 
Ralph H. Kastner 


ATTORNEY 
M. E. Benson 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
New Members—T. A. Phillips, St. Paul, president Minnesota 
Mutual Life; C. A. Craig, Nashville, chairman of the board Na- 
tional Life & Accident; W. T. Grant, Kansas City, Mo., president 
Business Men’s Assurance; Charles F. O’Donnell, Dallas, presi- 


Record Attendance 
Registered at 
1937 Gathering 


Increased Attention Given 
to Legal, Financial, Indus- 


trial Sections 


© The American Life Convention at its 
© meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hote) 
in Chicago this year scored a record 
M attendance. The three sections, Legal, 
Financial and Industrial, attracted even 
more attention than previously. 

The Industrial Section is now well 
established and with the restrictions as 
to membership modified it is expected 
that more industrial companies will 
enter. F. M. Nettleship, agency secre- 
tary Equitable Life of Washington, 
D. C., who continues as chairman, is 
one of the founders of the section. He 
and W. J. Bradley, publicity manager 
Home Life of America in Philadelphia, 
are the originators of this division, T. 
J. Mohan, head of the production de- 
partment of the Eureka-Maryland As- 
surance of Baltimore, who is regarded 
as one of the strong factors in the in- 
dustrial field, continues as secretary. 
The continued growth of this section 
creates a more deep seated interest in 
the ae itself. 

Harry R. Wilson, the new 
president, is vice- -president American 
United Life of Indianapolis. He has 
served on the executive committee of 


fe eC. 


HARRY R, WILSON, Indianapolis 
New President 














dent Southwestern Life. 
Holdover Members—Julian 


dent Jefferson Standard Life; G. 


Bankers Life. 


Price, Greensboro, N. C., presi- 
S. Nollen, Des Moines, president 











the American Life Convention for four 
years. He is widely known and highly 
esteemed. He has been 20 years with 
his company, 


viously. He is a native of Indianapolis, 
graduating from Purdue with the degree 
of mechanical engineer. He and Presi- 
dent H. M. Woollen of American United 
Life are boyhood friends and it was 
through this acquaintance that Mr. Wil- 
son entered the life insurance field. 

The executive committee constitutes 
one of the strongest cabinets that the 
A. L. C. has had. Added prestige is 


T. A. PHILLIPS, St. Paul 
Retiring President 


having been engaged in! 
engineering and contract business pre- | 





given the committee this year by the 
election of President Charles F. O’Don- 
nell of Southwestern Life of Dallas. He 
is cone of the eminent executives in 
Texas and was vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel before he was elected to 
his present position. His judgment is 
sound and his counsel is often sought. 
It is no exaggeration to say that every 
member of the executive committee is 
presidential timber. It would be diffi- 
cult tne bring together a more potent 
grou 

G. PS. Nollen, president Bankers Life 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 


C. B. ROBBINS, Chicago 
Manager and General Counsel 





Much Business 
Transacted at 
Evening Session 


Election Takes Place 
Amid Merriment — Com- 
mittee Reports Are Given 


By C. M. CARTWRIGHT 

At the evening session of the Amer?- 
can Life Convention held in the -Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Wednes- 
day, Vice-president Harry R. Wilson, 
American United Life, elected 
president. Vice-president E. G. Sim- 
mons, Pan-American Life, placed Mr. 
Wilson in nomination. At the close of 
a highly eulogistic nominating address, 
Dr. Simmons referred to his candidate 
as “Harry R. McClain.” It elicited a 
loud burst of laughter. Dr. Simmons 
acknowledged that he had been momen- 
tarily confused because he had just 
closed a contract with former Insurance 
Commissioner Harry E. McClain of In- 
diana to be Indiana manager for his: 
company. The faux pax drew aroused 
merriment. The seconders, L. J. 
Dougherty, Guaranty Life; Claris: 
Adams, Ohio State Life, and R. E. 
Sweeney, State Life, made it plain that 
they were supporting Mr. Wilson ang 
not Harry McClain. 

To add to the gaiety of nations, F. V. 
Keesling, West Coast Life, said, “As I: 
understand the program’ * when he put 
in nomination T. A. Phillips to succeed. 


was 


RALPH H. KASTNER, Catenae | 5 
Associate Counsel : y 
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Mr. Wilson on the executive committee. 
This again threw the audience into a 
storm of laughter. 

Still further, to show the steam roller 
was smoothly working, President Phil- 
lips said: “There are two terms expir- 
ing, those of C. A. Craig, National Life 
& Accident, and W. T. Grant, Business 
Men’s. Assurance, and both are eligible 
for reelection.” Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
Federal Life, following the cue, nomi- 
nated Mr. Grant and G. S. Nollen, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, supported Mr. 
Craig. 

The term of H. K. Lindsley, Farmers 
& Bankers Life, expired and he was not 
eligible for reelection. Harry L. Seay, 
Southland Life, jumped to his feet rap- 
idly to suggest President Charles F. 
O’Donnell of the Southwestern Life 
befote “Dr. Simmons had a chance to 
nominate another agent.” Judge O’Don- 
nell spoke in appreciation. 

President R. E. Sweeney, State Life, 
escorted the new president, H. R. Wil- 
son, to the rostrum and the latter made 
a very happy acknowledgment: of ‘the 
honor. i 

W. P. Coler, actuary American United 
Life, reported for the blanks commit- 
tee, saying his group acted with a sim- 
ilar committee from the Life Presidents 
Association in making suggestions to 
the blanks commitee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
which were approved. 

The report of committee on invest- 
ments and investment laws made by 
Geo. A. Bangs, American United Life, 
will be printed in the official proceed- 
ings. 

Dr. D. B. Cragin, Aetna Life, reported 
for the medical examiners committee. 
The various fees of medical examiners 
fast year amounted to $70,504,361. This 
did not include fees from outside groups, 
the entire total reaching upward of 


$100,000,000. He said life companies 
paid one-eighth of the doctors’ income 
last year. The entire income of physi- 
cians last year was $850,000,000. 

Julian Price, Jefferson Standard Life, 
reported for the finance committee say- 
ing the A. L. C.’s status is in a very 
satisfactory condition. 

W. E. Webb, Hercules Life, for the 
committee on next annual meeting, re- 
ported that the 1938 convention will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago at a time to be fixed by the 
executive committee. 

F. W. McAllister, Kansas City Life, 
in speaking of the Social Security Act, 
said the internal revenue department is 
requiring every. company to submit its 
agency contracts. There will be no 
blanket ruling, as each case will be de- 
termined on its. merits to ascertain 
whether agents are employes. 

Lee N. Parker, president of the Amer- 
ican Service Bureau, Chicago, made his 
annual report. It started July 1, 1920 
in an effort for company control of in- 
spections. There has been an increased 
cost in inspection service during the 
last 15 years. There has been, how- 
ever, improvement in the reports. The 
service bureau has a surplus of $200,000. 
It has 37 branch and sub-offices and 
equipment is valued at $57,900. The 
American Life Convention has a capital 
investment of $50,000 in the service bu- 
reau. A dividend of $25,000 was paid 
during the year to the A. L. C. which 
is carried in a separate account and is 
not placed in the operating fund. 

O. J. Arnold, Northwestern National 
Life, for the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce stressed the necessity for greater 
financial support on the part of life 
companies in its health conservation 
movement in getting communities inter- 
ested in disease prevention. Some 320 
cities participated in public health con- 
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Life. (2). 
director—Alliance Life. 


F. M. Nettleship, agency secretary Equitable Life, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


NUMBER 
tests last year. So far, the main help 
| from insurance has come from the Met- 
ropolitan. Life, Prudential, Aetna Life 
and Travelers. These companies, Mr. 
Arnold said, may drop out because they 
feel the rest of the companies are not 
cooperating. It will take about $25,000 
a year to continue the service. Dr. E 
G. Simmons suggested that a letter be 
| sent to A. L. C. company officials on 
the subject by Messrs. Arnold, Dough- 
fr and F. W. McAllister, Kansas City 
ife. 

F. M. Nettleship, Equitable Life of 
Washington, D. C., maved to amend the 
eligibility standard for membership. that 
has been a minimum of $5,000,000 or- 
dinary insurance in force by striking 
out the word “ordinary.” This could 
allow companies writing industrial that 
do not have $5,000,000 ordinary. Presi- 
dent Phillips stated that this is permis- 
I sive. He said the executive committee 
will require at least $1,000,000 ordinary 
and perhaps $15,000,000 industrial. It 
will require a year’s natice for any such 
change to be made but .in the mean 
time, the committee will follow the 
course that will ultimately prevail. The 
motion for amendment prevailed. 

Harry V. Wade, American United 
Life, urged greater education of the pub- 
lic as to the function of insurance, its 
structure, aims, and achievements. 

The first part of the Wednesday eve- 
ning meeting was a memorial service, 
featured by special tributes to President 
J. B. Reynolds of the Kansas City Life, 
one of the founders of the American 
Life Convention, its first and 19th presi- 
dent. D. T. Torrens, who succeeded 
Mr. Reynolds as president of the Kan- 
sas City Life, presented the memoir, 
beautifully and exquisitely phrased. 

L. J. Dougherty, president Guaranty 
Life, followed Mr. Torrens, in speak- 
ing of Mr. Reynolds’ life and work. Mr. 


October 16, 193: 


Dougherty was one of Mr. Reynolj 
close friends. 

Claris Adams, president Ohio Stay 
Life, led in speaking of the work , 
George Graham, vice-president Manhy, 
tan Life, an ex-president of the Ame, 
ican Life Convention. 

QO. J. Arnold, president Northwestep, 
National Life, also paid affection, 
tribute to Mr. Graham. 

Mrs. J. B. Reynolds and Mrs. W, 
Bixby, the daughter, were present dy. 
ing this ceremony, as were a numbe 
of other ladies. 

Manager C. B. Robbins read the rey. 


lution referring to other executives whi 


died during the year. 
Thursday morning’s session broug| 
greetings from the various associatio 


The ‘chief item of the session and jf 


fact one of the outstanding events ¢ 


the week was the address of Presiden fi 


L. A. Lincoln of Metropolitan Life, 
sistant Treasurer E. C. Gill, Canad 
Life, took as his subject “Lesson 
Learned from the Depression.” 

There were three notable speakers x 
the closing session Thursday afternooy 
President T. W. Appleby of the Ohio 
National Life spoke on “Is Security ; 
Delusion?” Another president heading 
two companies, Bankers National Life 
of Montclair, N. J., and Atlantic Life o 
Richmond, Va., R. R. Lounsbury, took 
as his subject “Why This Cash Lon 
Provision?” R. B. Richardson of Hel 
ena, Mont., executive vice-president 
Montana Life, was the final speaker, his 
subject being “Applied Curiosity ané 
the Law of Averages.” 


Medical Section Meeting 


The Medical Section will hold its an- 
nual meeting at Grove Park Inn, Ashe. 


ville, N. C., June 16-18. 









































| {1). Rollin Young, agency manager Franklin Life; E. P. Oertel, Great Northern 
B. Werkenthin, vice-president American National; Dr. J. R. Neal, medical 
(3}.-G.-R. Kendall, president Washington National. 


(4). 


(5). H. G. 


Royer, president Great Northern Life; F. O. Affeld, III, assistant counsel Penn Mutual. 


(6). 


E. R. Hurst, agency director Philadelphia Life. 


(7). L. J. Doolin and K. R. 


12 
hoc 





Miller, Sales Research Bureau. 
Mutual. (9). 


Clifton Maloney, president Philadelphia Life. 
Phillips, St. Paul, Karl B. Korrady, vice-president Illinois Bankers Life. , 
George. Merigold,. Prudential. (12). L. J. Dougherty, vice-president. Occidental Life 
of Los Angeles, Davenport, Ia.. Mrs. Dougherty. 


(8) W. E. Jones, and C. C. Klocksin, ag 
(11). 


(10). Mrs. 


Galesburg, [ll., Col. C. B. Robbins, manager American Life Convention. 





(13). Mrs. Karl B. Korrady, 
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~wifLag Blamed on ‘**. 
Sent dy. a ee a 
1 number ie 1 Itself 
usiness 
the res. fe 
tives whofe j 
‘ ' Hunter Urges Intensive Re- 
rough af 
ociatim{#€ search to Find Reasons — 
1 and m in e ° 
vents iff. Outlines Objectives Sought 
Presiden fie 
Life. As 
Canad: production of an increasing quantity of 


* Lesson } quality business at a constantly decreas- 
Ding cost by a compact group of men of 


2akers a 

fternooy {ee whom the great majority are successful 
he Ohio was the main objective set by D. Gor- 
“headed Fdon Hunter, vice-president and agency 
nal Lif imanager Phoenix Mutual Life, in his 
> Life off talk before the Agency Section on “A 
ry, tool’ View from the Bridge.” 

a Fn » Life insurance is about the biggest 
resident 3 business of all, he said. It has the larg- 


aker, his 


Pest sales force of any business, yet with 
ity and 


the lowest average earnings per sales- 
man and what appears to be one of the 
F highest percentages of failures and low- 
est percentages of success. Its sales- 
"man’s turnover is about as heavy as in 
| its anf) any business. It appears to be in- 
1. Ashe. Ma — with more problems than any 
e other. . 
' Mr. Hunter gave the results of a 
) study of agents’ earnings made by the 
Sales Research Bureau, showing rela- 
tively low income and a high turnover 
of men. 






Revival in Life Insurance 
Behind Other Lines 


He reviewed the last 15 years’ ex- 
perience in life insurance. Using the pe- 
riod 1923-1925 as a base, life insurance 
passed the curve of general business in 
1924 and consistently remained a little 
above until 1933. The institution was 
a little slower to go into the depression, 
but went lower than general business 
and has not yet come out of it. While 
the curve of all general business of 
manufacturing and industry has gone 
up over 40 percent since the low of 
1932, life insurance ordinary sales by 
1936 had advanced only 6 percent over 
the low point and at the end of that 
year were 40 percent behind the average 
of other businesses. 

Mr. Hunter said he did not believe 
this unsatisfactory result was the cause 
of outside influences and competition, 
but the blame rests within the institu- 
tion. Research should be conducted in- 
| tensively to find out what’s wrong and 
) how to cure it. The institution is spend- 
ing .0019 of 1 percent of its income in 
cooperative research, he said, and very 
few companies are doing any research 
on their own account. 


Problem Should Be 
Tackled in Big Way 


“No wonder we do not know more 
definitely where we are going,” he said. 
Are we not tackling this problem al- 
most blindly? Are we not using a cap 
Pistol instead of heavy artillery to blast 
out this necessary and vital data?” He 
said he did not advocate spending more 
money on general agency expenses, but 
to make the best use of funds now being 
Spent, by allocating a sufficient portion 
of general expense to do this job. The 
Problem should be tackled in a big 
Way, realizing how very limited any 


estern on€ company is in its scope or expe- 
r. A. tence and also operating whole heart- 
(11). f ‘lly by pooling data, by finding facts 
Life and determining the most sane, eco- 


nomic and scientific way of building sol- 
idly for the future. This money, he 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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Larger Policies Point Way to 
Greatest Cost Savings 





The necessity for larger policy units 
and the development of the agency 
profit index used by the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life were covered in a paper, 
“Reading the Log,” prepared by A. J. 
McAndless, executive vice-president, and 
C. F. Cross, second vice-president and 
agency manager. It was presented at 
the Agency Section meeting. 

Volume formerly was the basis for 
analyzing agencies from a profit con- 
sideration, but it was found that volume 
business too often was not permanent. 
Attention was then directed to persist- 
ency and conservation. These factors 
were introduced into club qualifications 
and in analyzing agency accomplish- 
ments. The falling interest rate, and 
increased mortality then turned atten- 
tion to expenses. Although it had been 
common knowledge that there are cer- 
tain fixed expenses per policy regard- 
less of size, not enough attention was 
given to its effect. Now the effort to in- 
crease the average size of the policy 
occupies the foremost place in agency 
discussion and is now linked with 
volume and persistency in profit com- 
parisons of agencies and agents. It was 
also found that field acquisition cost and 
even commission schedules vary enough 
to make a decided difference in agency 
profit comparisons. Results can be 
placed on a favorable basis by curtail- 
ing expense or by increasing the volume 
which must absorb the total expense. 


Wide Variation Found 
Between Agencies 


A careful study indicated a wide 
variation in expenses between agencies, 
including acquisition, lapse rate, average 
size policy. However, in judging these 
factors it is necessary to give each a 
proper weight and to do this the Lin- 
coln National Life adopted a formula 
presented by W. A. Jenkins to the 
American Institute of Actuaries. In 
order to determine the comparative 
profitableness of agencies, tables were 





prepared to show the scale of acquisition 
expense per $1,000 of new business, in- 
vestments being made by the company 
per $1,000 of new business and the value 
of the business. To do this a composite 
policy was set up so that equal volume 
produced the same total premiums and 
reserves as produced by the business 
actually written on the many different 
policy forms. Ten year profit tables 
were prepared, taking into consideration 
the lapse rate, percentage of field ac- 
quisition expense and the average policy 
amount. The tables show the 10-year 
profit per $1,000 paid for discounted to 
date of issue. The following is a digest 
of the 10-year profit indices for a 20 
percent lapse rate. The complete table 
shows the field acquisition expense 
ratios from 70 to 100 percent by 2% 
percent units with various average 
policy amounts. Similar schedules are 
prepared for other lapse rates. 


Aver. -—FieldAcquisition Expense—\ 

Policy. 70% 75% 80% 85% 90% 
1,500....—0.34 —1.84 —3.35 —4.85 —6.36 
2,000.. 5.47 3.96 2.46 0.95 —0.56 
2,500 8.95 7.44 5.94 4.43 2.93 
3,000. 11.27 9.76 8.26 6.75 5.25 
3,500. 12.92 11.41 9.91 8.40 6.90 
4,000 14.16 12.65 11.15 9.64 8.14 
4,500 15.14 13.63 12.13 10.62 9.12 
5,000 15.91 14.40 12.90 11.39 9.89 


is shown by the following example. 
Two agencies with 20 percent lapse ra- 
tios finished the year. One paid for $5,- 
100,000 with an average policy of $2,500, 
while the second paid for $5,000,000 
with an average of $3,000. Under the 
volume standard the first did a better 
job, but taking into account the average 
size policy the profit index for the first 
is $5.94 per $1,000 and the second $8.26. 
The first agency would have had to pro- 
duce $7,000,000 to equal the profit on 
the business of the second agency. 
“What are the relative effects of these 
three factors? In our agencies with 
field cost and lapse rate an increase in 
average size policy of $500 from $1,500 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 





Officials of Agency Section 








H. W. MANNING, Winnipeg 
New Chairman 


H. W. Manning, assistant general 
manager of the Great West Life of 
Winnipeg, who was secretary of the 
Agency Section this year, becomes chair- 





E. B. STEVENSON, JR. Nashville 
Retiring Chairman 
man. E. B. Stevenson, Jr., vice-presi- 


dent National Life & Accident, who 
acted as chairman presided over the 
meeting this week. 





Production Leaders Face New Issues 


H. W. Manning Is 
New Head of 
Agency Section 





Vital Field Problems Are 
Covered in Addresses and 


Discussion 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


Chairman—H. W. Manning, Winni- 
peg, assistant general manager Great- 
West Life. 

Secretary —H. T. Burnett, Pitts- 
burgh, vice-president Reliance Life. 


The Agency Section held forth Wed- 
nesday afternoon. President T. A. 
Phillips opened the session and intro- 
duced E. B. Stevenson, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent National Life & Accident, the 
chairman. 

Mr. Stevenson declared that agency 
men should ever strive for improvement. 
It is impossible to stand still, he averred, 
amid changing conditions. Changed 


methods are required. The social se- 
curity legislation brings in new de- 
mands. Low interest rates are vital in 
the marketing of business. Women, he 
said, are more important in the purchase 
of insurance. Agency turnover, he 
stated, presents a 1eal problem, but he 
asserted that companies are getting 
closer to the solution. Training meth- 
ods are improved. Over expansion and 
under development have brought about 
undesirable conditions, he added. 


Richard Boissard 
Was the First Speaker 


_Richard Boissard of Madison, Wis., 
vice-president National Guardian Life, 
fresh from the annual meeting of the 
Life. Office Management Association 
where he was elected president, ana- 
lyzed acquisition costs and production 
financial problems. 

J. M. Waddell of Greensboro, N. C., 
agency manager Pilot Life, the next 
speaker, started as an agent in Mem- 
phis. Then he became a general agent 
at Clarksdale, Miss., and subsequently 
a supervisor in Texas. He was chosen 
by the old Bankers Reserve Life of 
Omaha as assistant agency manager and 
then occupied a similar post with Jeffer- 
son Standard Life. He took his present 
place in 1933 and since then the Pilot 
has increased its business in force 32 
percent. Having achieved success in 
business building he described the meth- 
ods the Pilot followed. 

The program had a nautical nomen- 
clature so far as subjects were con- 
cerned. Therefore Mr. Waddell felt the 
Pilot was selected because of its name 
to furnish a speaker. 

The next event brought to the fore 
two Lincoln National Life officials, A. 
J. McAndless, executive vice-president, 
and C. F. Cross, second vice-president. 
Mr. McAndless, graduated from the 
University of Michigan. He is a Phi 
Beta Kappa. He started with the old 
Grange Life of Lansing and then be- 
came actuary of the Detroit Life. He 
entered the service of the Lincoln Na- 
tional as assistant secretary. He fe- 
ferred to the seamanship titles to sub- 
jects and observed that the meeting 
should have been held in the Yacht Club 
of the hotel. He showed how increase 
in average sized policies will inure to 
profit. Expense involved in producing a 
certain volume agency by agency must 
be carefully studied. Is this a profit- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 
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Three Departmentals Major Feature 


Financial Section 
Meeting Covers 
Wide Field 


Utility and Mortgage Ex- 
perts Are Heard—Cunning- 


ham Is Chairman 








NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


Chairman — Alex B. Cunningham, 
Helena, Mont., vice-president and 
treasurer Montana Life. 

Secretary—Don F. Roberts, Wash- 
ington, D. C., treasurer Acacia Mutual 
Life. 


The Financial Section attracted wide 
interest at its meeting Tuesday when 
the ball room was comfortably filled. 
Undoubtedly the investment side of a 
company attracts the main attention of 
executive managers. Many company of- 
ficers attended the meeting. 

Chairman A. B. Cunningham, Mon- 
tana Life, in opening the meeting of the 
Financial Section, spoke in appreciation 
of the late J. E. McPherson, treasurer 


Business Men’s Assurance, who was 
chairman of the section. 

Don F. Roberts, treasurer Acacia 
Mutual, read a memorial to Mr. Mc- 
Pherson. 

Mr. Cunningham said encroachment 
of government into various businesses 
is of greatest concern today. It is nec- 
essary for financial officers to project 
their thoughts into future possible 
changes and other tendencies in various 
fields. He called on T. A. Phillips, 
A.L.C. president, who greeted the sec- 


tion. 

Mr. Phillips said the importance of 
the Financial Section is shown by its 
steady growth. Col. C. B. Robbins, 
A.L.C. manager and general counsel, 
also extended greetings. 


Williams Treats of 
Mortgage Situation 


W. Walter Williams, president Conti- 
nental, Inc., Seattle, president Mortgage 
Bankers Association, spoke on “The 
Real Estate Mortgage in a Changing 
World.” Scientific discovery and tech- 
nological developments, economic fac- 
tors, labor and government are influenc- 
ing developments most today, he said. 
Mortgage lending practices, he said, 
should be moulded in line with effects 
of change in the various economic, so- 
ciological and _ technological factors. 
Continued unbalanced condition of the 
federal budget is a deterrent to return 
to a normal activity. 

Limitation of taxes on real estate, he 
said, is a stabilizing force, and more 
states should pass such laws. The un- 
distributed profits tax should be re- 
pealed before it weakens the national 
tendency toward thrift and brings evils. 

Real estate and business cycles do not 
follow the same curve, he said. 


Real Estate Curve 
Will Go Upward 


The curve in real estate activity is 
expected to be upward for four or five 
years, at least. The 1937 house includes 
more items of value than a decade ago, 
he said. 

Thus comparison with costs a decade 
ago is not conclusive. FHA, he said, 
has brought about better design and 
construction. Rent trends depend on 
amount of new building and demand. 
Further increase in rent level is inev- 
itable. Great increase in construction, 


—=> 
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Legal Section Hears Moot 
Points of Law Reviewed 





NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


Chairman — Robert A. Adams gen- 
eral counsel, American United Life. 

Secretary—Howard W. Kacy, Wash- 
ington, D. C., vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel Acacia Mutual Life. 


The Legal Section is the second old- 
est section of the American Life Con- 
vention, the Medical Section preceding 
it. The Medical Section holds its an- 
nual meetings at a different time than 
the gathering of the parent body. It 
presents the most formidable program 
of any of the sections. The Legal Sec- 
tion which meets Monday and Tuesday 
of convention week is the only one that 
occupies twa entire days when the 
A. L. C. holds its gathering. 


Possibility of Federal 
Control Is Discussed 


There was in interesting round table 
discussion on the possibility of federal 
regulation of insurance made by Gen- 
eral Counsel J. H. Cabaniss of the Pro- 
tective Life of Birmingham. The sub- 
ject was announced as “Life Insurance 
and the Instrumentalities of Interstate 
Commerce.” 

Mr. Cabaniss explored the field of 
possible federal regulation of insurance 
without an amendment to the constitu- 
tion. He said the U. S. Supreme 
Court has dealt with the subject under 
the commerce clause a few times and 
in 1869 in the famous case of Paul vs. 
Virginia the high court held that insur- 
ance was not commerce. Some cases 
akin to insurance have come up dealing 
with lotteries and use of mail for vari- 
ous purposes, all considered harmful. 
One of the celebrated cases often 
quoted was instituted by the New York 
Life in Montana, entitled New York 
Life vs. Deer Lodge County, in which 
the United States Supreme Court af- 
firmed its prior position. Even the deci- 


sion in connection with the Wagner la- 
bor act and the Associated Press issue 
are in line with the previous decisions. 

A number of bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress, especially during re- 
cent sessions, that indicate a tendency 
ta legislate along lines that will impose 
on the federal government various po- 
lice powers. Congressman Cannon of 
Wisconsin introduced a bill to investi- 
gate the so-called abuses of insurance. 
Very important are the two bills intro- 
duced by Congressman Hobbs of Ala- 
bama. One prohibits the use of the 
mails to insurance companies not li- 
censed nor complying with the laws of 
states in which they are soliciting busi- 
ness. The other provides that a com- 
pany could not operate in a state where 
it is not licensed unless it had the au- 
thority of the S. E. C. 


Finds Significance in 
Convict Labor Case 


In spite of the decisions, Mr. Cabaniss 
contended it does not follow there can 
be no federal regulation under the com- 
merce clause. Authorities agree that 
the federal government can exercise 
police power for the protection of the 
people. He dwelt at length on the case 
of the Kentucky Whip & Collar Co., 
which had a contract with the state to 
have convicts make its goods. Regula- 
tions prescribed that these goods must 
be labeled to show that they were made 
by convict labor. The concern then 
attempted to ship these goods into other 
states. The railroad declined to accept 
the shipment because the law had not 
been complied with, as some states pro- 
hibit the sale of goods made by convict 
labor. The Kentucky concern brought 
suit to compel the railroad to accept 
the shipment, but the court held that 
the government had power to prohibit 
the shipment of such articles as an in- 
strumentality of commerce. 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 





Officers of Industrial Section 














F. M. NETTLESHIP, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman 


F. M. Nettleship, secretary of agen- 
cies Equitable Life of Washington, 
D. C., presided over the Industrial Sec- 
tion this year as chairman, he being one 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 


of the founders of the section. The sec- 








J. 


Baltimore 
Secretary 


T. MOHAN, 


retary is T. J. Mohan, vice-president 
in charge of the field activities of the 
Eureka-Maryland Assurance of, Balti- 
more. Both were re-elected at the meet- 
ing of the Industrial Section Tuesday. 





All. 


Le 
Sho 


Industrial Group 
Is Strengthened 
by New Set-Up 












to k 

Nettleship and M oha, 
Again at Helm—Growth of 1° ‘ 
A fife cor 
Business Stressed ive be 
be deri 


heart, 
Canada 
general 
The | 
is that 
ing tru: 
guard 1 
is para 
lower t! 
though 
the pre 
reasona 


said, 
They 


The five year old Industrial Sectio, 
of the American Life Convention whit 
has grown from 13 companies to 24, be. 
comes an even more decided factor jy 
the organization by the adoption of th 
new requirements which extend mem. 
bership to companies with $15,000,0w 
or more industrial insurance in force 
This will open the door to a number ¢ 
the southern industrial companies wit 
small amounts of ordinary in force. 


The present administration’s excellen 
work was recognized with the reelection 



















of F. M. Nettleship, Equitable Life off standar 
Washington, as chairman, and T. J, else th 
Mohan, Eureka-Maryland, as secretary, — into th 


Chairman Nettleship reviewed _ the 
section’s marked progress and the con- 
structive work ahead in bringing about 
better cooperation and understanding be. 
tween industrial and ordinary men. 


ing on 
sake 0 
» yield. 

as the 
While 

















Urges More Thorough > 
Training to Reduce Finals budget 
O. M. Curb, assistant secretary Amer-§% there } 
ican National, stressed more thorough of the 
training in his talk on reducing finals. of ind 
Bascom Bayne, Home Security off any se 
North Carolina, discussed Mr. Curbs) Mun 
talk. He asked for a raise of hands on fare ob 
companies having training courses and} ties ce 
only a few responded. A. G. Palmie,f% cially 
Home State Life, discussed selection of }© pendet 
men. His company prefers men withP) duly — 
dependents who have to stay on the job. —) when 
Not only should agents be trained but F Quest 
the supervisors need training as well B) Gorn 
said Mr. Palmie. A constant check i FF 
kept on debits and the home office haf The 
maps of all debits to see that the agents § life co 
are writing business within their terri extent 
tories. Concentration within debits is it app 
essential, said Mr. Palmie. A query B nies’ 
from the floor showed that a decided FB bonds 
majority secured inspection reports of Inte 
prospective agents. ; » emerg 
A factful analysis of the progress of F reach 
industrial insurance was presented by fF) to be 
E. B. Fackler of Fackler & Breiby, New BR) teach 
York consulting actuaries. His report B ing d 
provides a thorough basis for the re J tende: 
search activities which the section even- would 
tually hopes to launch. throu; 
Mr. Mohan discussed Mr. Facklers F% curres 
paper, pointing out the broad service nies’ 
rendered by industrial insurance. ® high | 
In a well thought out and_ forceful fore 
talk, L. F. Lee, president of the Occ — cessit 
dental Life of North Canadian and the B} specu 
Peninsular Life of Florida, stressed the Diy 
faithfulness of life insurance companies other 
in paying out $6,000,000 every day dur- Comg 
ing the depression despite general eco- ways, 
nomic conditions. Their success has at- in or 
tracted politicians who eve their huge barra 
$23,500,000,000 asset reservoir as a P0- by h 
tential source of taxes. secur 
John Ruehlman, Western & Souther, own 
and Felix Rothschild, Sun Life, dis wher 
cussed Mr. Lee’s paper. indus 
Mr. Rothschild said self-esteem and Gill 
satisfaction was valuable to a certail shoul 
point but it tended to breed self-satisfac- their 
tion and failure to meet present day com Parti 
ditions. He suggested a central life i they 
surance public relations committee 0 upon 
create a better understanding and a? whic 
preciation of life insurance by the pub- Li 
lic. as a 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) bring 
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_C. Gill Urges 
onservatism in 
All Directions | 
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to Heart, He Says 

















oh ane 
ori a ‘fe corapanies that were difficult to 
solve but from which lasting benefit can 
be derived if the lessons are taken to 
Mheart, E. C. Gill, assistant treasurer, 
‘Canada Life, declared in a talk in the 
general session. 

The most important lesson, he said, 
is that life companies which are invest- 


il Sectioy 
ion whic; 
to 24, be. 
factor ip 


On of the 

nd menjgeing trustee funds must adequately safe- 
15,000,0yeguard these funds. Safety of principal 
in fore(etis paramount. Companies shauld not 


lower their standards of investment even 


ee ‘though in a period of low interest rates 
les with the pressure to get money invested at a 
orce. [reasonable rate of interest is great, he 
excellent IR said. Jett 

eelectinfM’ They should adhere rigidly to the 


Life of'standards which they have set up, or 







d T. | clse they will find themselves drifting 
ecretary, into the position where they will be tak- 
yed the [ing on a weaker type of security for the 
the conf sake of an apparently higher interest 
g about. yield. Government bonds must continue 
ding be as the backbone of the portfolio, he said. 
men. [| While the amount of these issued both 
in this country and Canada in recent 
> years has been great, he said, if balanced 
M budgets are set up in the near future 
- Amer- there is no reason to doubt the ability 
10rough Bs of the countries to carry their burden 
inals. [of indebtedness without bringing about 
rity off any serious condition of inflation. 
Curbs B? Municipals are desirable, but as they 
nds on ff are obligations of individual communi- 
€s and f% ties careful analysis is necessary, espe- 
Palmie, § cially when the municipality is too de- 
tion of F% pendent on one industry and when un- 
n withf = duly high unemployment costs occur 
he job. f= when industry is slack. 
oe ’ Question Arises Over 
‘eck js | Common Stocks Investment 


of e 
ce haf) There has been the question whether 
agents B= life companies should not invest ta some 
terri: & extent in common stocks. Mr. Gill said 


its is JF) it appears the majority of life compa- 
query F nies’ funds should go into high grade 
ecided B) bonds and well secured mortgages. 
‘ts on fF Interest rates, he said, are slowly 
_f— emerging from the very low level 
>ss ot F teached a year or more ago. It is not 
*d_by FF) to be expected that interest rates will 
_ New Be teach the abnormally high levels exist- 
eport B ing during the post-war period. Any 
e re F tendencies to such a rise probably 
ever- F would be met by government action 


| through central banks and managed 
» currencies, Mr. Gill said. Life compa- 
tes’ contracts are not predicated on 
high interest return. The business there- 


ceful f fore can be carried on without the ne- 
Jet BY cessity of seeking high yielding and 
| the B) speculative investments. 

| the | Diversification of investments is an- 
ines F} other lesson that has been learned. 
dut- Ff Companies should diversify in many 
eco: F] Ways, by sections, so a serious crisis 


7 2 one section would not unduly em- 
luge Fi barrass the company in the aggregate; 





po- by holdings in private companies so 
securities of different industries are 

ern, owned; by different managements, 
dis- where investments are made in any one 
' industry, “It is just as important,” Mr. 
ee Gill said, “that insurance companies 
tain should limit carefully the percentage of 
fac- their assets which they place in any 
“4 particular type of security, as it is that 
a they should place a maximum limit 
; upon the amount of insurance risk 
‘b. Which they will retain on any one life.” 





iquidity of assets was demonstrated 
rac Prime necessity, Mr. Gill said, thus 
Tinging a great change to the busi- 









Lessons of Depression 


Should Be Lastingly Taken 


The depression presented problems to 


ness. Palicyholders have come to re- 
gard their policies as their last, unfailing 
resort for ready money. A _ sufficient 
amount of assets carried in marketable 
securities of medium or short term is 
a necessity of the future. Companies 


count of future demands on liquidity by 
adjusting new insurance contracts which 
they are issuing. Any changes in sur- 
render values should be substantial, be- 
cause continuing policyholders should 
not be penalized through granting too 
favorable terms to those who drop their 
policies. 

Continuous supervision and review ot 


can adjust their business to take ac-. 





investment portfolios shauld be made. 
Depression years emphasized this ne- 
cessity. Constantly changing conditions 
demand that investment officials keep 
close watch in this particular. Changes 
may come quickly in industry. Obsol- 
escence is a factor closely to be watched. 

Conservative valuation of assets is a 
lessan learned in the depression, Mr. 
Gill said. However, there will be pe- 
riods when market values are unduly 
depressed and do not reflect the intrinsic 
worth of securities. Every mortgage 
and sales agreement on the books 
should be valued at the end of the year 
and where the principal claim, with un- 





paid taxes, suggests possibility of ulti- 
mate loss on the property, a specific 
reserve shauld be set up. 

Companies should proceed as nearly 
as possible on a cash collection basis for 
interest on mortgages and sales agree- 
ments, Mr. Gill said. Large amount of 
arrears in interest should nat be in- 
cluded in assets and reflected in surplus 
or made available for distribution to 


policyholders before the money has 
been actually collected. Foreclosed 
properties should) be carried on the 


books at acquisition cost or fair mar- 
ket value, whichever is lower. No write- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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Character of Management Principal Asset 
of Life Insurance Institution 


Character assets as well as property 
assets provide the strength of the life 
insurance institution which permitted it 
to meet depression time without falter- 
ing, Leroy A. Lincoln, president Metro- 
politan Life, stated in a talk on “Assets” 
in the general session Thursday morn- 
ing. 

“The’ institution of life insurance did 
not meet the emergency of recent years, 
through which it has passed success- 
fully, by what was done during the 
course of the emergency,” he said. “The 
emergency was met because character 
had been inherent in the management 
of the business during those quiet 
periods, when disaster was not to be 
seen on every hand. 


Chief Assets Called 
Honor and Honesty 


“We in the life insurance business 
must be dedicated to the proposition 
that our assets are something more than 
our stocks or bonds or mortgages, some- 
thing more than our buildings, our bank 
accounts. Our chief assets, and the 
chief assets of any business, of any in- 
stitution, of government itself, are to be 
found in the honor and honesty of deed 
and of word with which every trans- 
action with customers, with each other, 
with all citizens, shall be surrounded. 

“Let us maintain our property assets 
with all that sound judgment which has 
brought them to their present state, but 
along with these, let us guard with fidel- 
ity those greater and greater character 
assets, besides which our property assets 
will hold a relatively minor place in the 
eyes of all the people. 


Property Assets Value 
Depends on Management 


“Behind those assets which are listed 
in a balance sheet’ as a measure of a 
company’s worth lies what might be 
considered the fundamental asset of 
every company, the character of the 
men who constitute its management. 
The value in dollars of those listed as- 
sets depends in turn upon the character 
of the individuals and corporations 
whose obligations are included in the 
portfolio of securities in which the 
funds of the business have ‘been in- 
vested. 

“The real value of every asset is 
fundamentally based upon human fac- 
tors, and primarily upon the degree of 
character displayed in the effort to main- 





tain those property values not only for 
the sake of the borrower himself, but 
also with equal solicitude for the sake 
of the lender’s security. This factor is 
fundamental to the success of any enter- 
prise. Its importance to the business of 
life insurance takes on special signifi- 
cance because of the nature of the trust 
imposed on life insurance management. 

“Worthless securities purchased in 
good times, during a lapse of character 
on the part of management, would have 
had no value in times of depression, no 
matter how high the character of man- 
agement during the emergency itself.” 


| Character Tests Permitted 


Great Depression Aid 


He said the use of character as a test 
of the value of securities had enabled 
the life companies of America to aid, 
without financial embarrassment, mil- 
lions of individuals during the depres- 
sion by the payment of some $20,000,- 
000,000 to policyholders and_ benefici- 
aries. 

Drawing an analogy between the great 
flood and the depression, Mr. Lincoln 
said: “How many arks rode the flood 
of the last seven years I shall not under- 
take to say, but the ark of life insur- 
ance did ride that flood and those that 
were with life insurance in that ark 
must surely say that it constituted much 
comfort to them in the midst of the 
flood. 

“How well the ark of life insurance 
rode that flood is known on every hand. 
When that ark set sail upon the flood of 
depression in the year 1929 it bore with 
it the holders of 130,000,000 policies dis- 
tributed among the people of the United 
States and Canada, and its physical 
strength consisted in $18,800,000,000 ot 
assets. As the flood receded, the 68,- 
000,000 people in that ark at the end of 
1936 held 2,000,000 more policies than 
were held in 1929.” 


Shows How Assets Rose 
Despite Vast Payments 


Mr. Lincoln said that at the end of 
1936 life insurance assets had increased 
to $26,800,000,000, despite the fact that 
during the depression 25,000,000 persons 
were paid $20,000,000,000, including divi- 
dends, and exclusive of an increase of 
$1,000,000,000 in policy loans. 

“Policyholders and beneficiaries of life 
insurance policies have _ instinctively, 
and quite properly, expected manage- 





ment to so conduct the affairs of their 
companies as to leave no doubt concern- 
ing the payment of all obligations at 
maturity. Yet, those policyholders and 
those beneficiaries must not overlook the 
fact that the ability of their life insur- 
ance companies to pay their policy 
obligations rests, in turn, upon the pay- 
ment by those to whom the money of 
policyholders has been loaned, of their 
respective obligations for the due re- 
payment of such borrowed funds. 


Character in Men Behind 
Investments Also Needed 


“Unless we in the life insurance busi- 
ness shall have loaned policyholders’ 
money to borrowers of character, it 
might prove difficult to meet our own 
obligations in times of stress. And so 
it is important that the 68,000,000 policy- 
holders of the institution of life insur- 
ance shall realize the importance of 
character not only as an asset of their 
companies but also as a national asset, 
the foundation of all worthwhile rela- 
tions of trust and confidence, large and 
small. 

“Some policyholders and some public 
officials would appear sometimes to be 
thinking only of the obligation resting 
on the company in the belief that bor- 
rowers are justified in ignoring their 
own solemn obligations.” 

Life insurance resisted efforts to “en- 
tice the business into more speculative 
types of investment during the days of 
the ‘new economic era,’ when limitless 
profits seemed to lie at the end of the 
rainbow,” he said. “Life insurance 
executives were then the subject of 
pitying observations, or worse, by some 
of the so-called wise men of those days, 
but the institution of life insurance in 
the United States, held to its charted 
course, to the ultimate satisfaction of 
both policyholders and beneficiaries.” 

There has been some reduction in the 
earnings of life insurance investments, 
Mr. Lincoln said. This came as a nat- 
ural result of the times. 

“Unthinking persons,” he said, “have 
failed to understand some of those prob- 
lems and their temporary nature, and 
that such fluctuations are to be expected 
in the business according to all previous 
experience. As a matter of fact, a con- 
siderable portion of the recent reduction 
in interest earnings on the investments 
in which policyholders’ money is repre- 
sented has resulted from governmental 





THREE SPEAKERS AT AGENCY SECTION 








RICHARD BOISSARD, Madison, Wis. 
Vice-President National Guardian Life 


J. M. WADDELL, Greensboro, N. C. 
Agency Manager Pilot Life 


D. GORDON HUNTER, Hartford 
Vice-President Phoenix Mutual 


EE 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, New York City 
President Metropolitan Life 
activity in the lending field and from th 
slowing up of demand and from the re 
financing at current low interest rate 
of the very soundest private securitie 
the issuers of which were in a position 


conditions.” 


A. L. C. Progress 
in Year Reviewed 
in Robbins’ Report 








grown to 143 member companies, seve 


Cc. 


extent by the $6,000,000 a day tha 
American life insurance poured into the 


still are 


previous year. Amount of real estate 


holdings has set in, he said. 


Policy Loans Improved 


creased and _ loan have 


grown. 
companies show the most pronounced 


repayments 


percent increase this year, the total be- 
ing $4,480,000,000. 


totaling $1,292,000,000. Public utilities 
is the only other class that shows sub- 
stantial increase, 20 percent, totaling 
$2,935,000,000. 


rate of interest on short time loans, 
Col. Robbins stated, but no marked im- 
provement in either the bond rate of 
the rate on mortgage loans. 

More than 14 billions of U. S. Treas- 
ury obligations will mature in the next 





five years, he said, and the government 
naturally will do everything it can to 
maintain the interest rate at a low level 
for the refinancing of these obligations 


on the long term basis because of the 
‘necessity of budget balancing, which 


has not yet been accomplished. 

He noted the Northwestern Mutual 
Life ruling by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau regarding status of agents of 
commission under the social security 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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The American Life Convention ha}; 


having been added in the last year, Colf_ 

B. Robbins, manager and genera} 
counsel, stated in his annual report} / 
The depression is definitely a thing off > ; 
the past, he said, pushed there to a large} 


life blood of the people. Mortgage loans} — is 
showing steady decline inf 
amount, he said, the decline on Sept. 10 
being at the rate of 8 percent from thy 


held, for the first time in five years, he v 
said, has remained practically stationary. > s 
This proves that the foreclosure period F” 
is over and the ebb tide in real estate F- 


Policy loans also have steadily de> 


Government bonds held by lift) ° 
increase of any class of investment, 29 F- 


5: State, county and F- 
municipal bonds increased 7.2 percent, F 


There has been a small increase in [7 
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Production Alone 
ot Proper Goal, 
__- Moissard Asserts 


Urges Reasonable Volume, 


with Good Persistency, in 
Proper Expense Limits 














Al reasonable volume within proper 
xpense limits, with good persistency 
nd satisfactory earning margins, rather 
han volume of production solely, is the 
roper goal in life company manage- 
ent, Richard Boissard, vice-president 
nd actuary National Guardian Life, 
Madison, Wis., declared in a talk on 
Mapping Your Course,” at the Agency 
Section meeting Wednesday. A com- 
bany cannot go three ways at once, nor 
serve divergent interests without com- 
promise. It must decide whether its 
SP field will be low cost insurance to pol- 
Scyholders, or rapid rate of growth with 
“eward to principal executive officers 
"who may or may not be the stockhold- 
“ers, or to build a sales organization more 
‘efficient and better compensated than 
‘at present. Undue attention to one of 
ecuriticge these interests in the long run will 
Positif throw the company off balance and 
> markef sence indirectly harm the interest that 
‘is being over-emphasized, he said. 


———| Results of Wisconsin 
| State Life Fund Cited 
) Lowest cost to policyholders has been 
achieved by pure mutual funds on plans 
hat eliminated the agency field force, 
)but they gave service to a very few. He 
"cited the Wisconsin state life fund, es- 
tablished in 1911, that at the end of 
ea a |ylast year had only $1,620,090 insurance 
asp in force. The single objective of low 
S SevtiE = cost to policyholders by such a plan of 
ar, Col : operation is not going to be adopted by 
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gener many, he said. 
Boy, ». An _ultra-rapid rate of growth results 
ing OF Sin difficulties, Mr. Boissard said. <A 
a largeE = law of physics is that to double the 
'y that ‘speed requires four times the power. 
oy the : Similarly in life insurance more power 
ty 1s required to go fast. The extra money 
; /tequired has to come from policyhold- 
€pt. 1B ers, stockholders, or both. There is 
om the " No evidence that any company has been 
estat able long to sustain a rate of growth 
ars, he] very much out of line. Companies 
onary. showing steadiest rate of growth have 
period F been of medium size, spending the least 
estatt F aside from commissions for acquisition 

of new business and maintaining re- 

| newals. 

| Mr. Boissard said there appears to be 





| No outstanding sales organization in or 
) out of life insurance that has resulted 
solely from paying higher commissions 
or salary than any one else. A high 
| ist-year commission to the life 
— agent does not create financial in- 
» dependence for him nor build security 
or the company or its policyholders, 
| but usually means high termination rates 


2 ” higher costs to existing policyhold- 
a ers, 


| Steps Are Suggested to 
- Determine Proper Method 


Steps in adopting the proper method, 
he said, are to determine aggregate ac- 
quisition and renewal expense, to ascer- 
tain what is the unit burden to be car- 
"ed, spread over the business being 
acquired and renewed, and ascertain pres- 
ent termination rates of policies of vari- 
ous kinds and sizes. Then can be cal- 
culated excess of acquisition cost over 
Tst year earnings of various kinds of 
policies by age groups and size of pol- 
lciés, and what is the renewal margin 
of profit by kinds of policies, age groups 
and size of policy. 

tom these facts can be determined 
expected profit to the company on vari- 
ous kinds of policies at various ages 












and—most important—for various sized 
policies. Mr. Boissard said the com- 
pany then can determine which agent 
and agencies are profitable; can stimu- 
late sale of profitable business by paying 
more for it and decrease sale of un- 
profitable business by paying less for it. 


More Important to Bring 
About Distribution Desired 


More important than setting the goal 
on the volume basis exclusively, he said, 
is to determine and then work to ac- 
quire distribution wanted by quality and 
profit standards. It is possible, he said, 
that maintaining the high standards of 
compensation to the field force is an im- 
portant factor in sustaining a better 
than average rate of growth. 

It may be concluded that a proper 
volume of new business should be 12 
percent to 15 percent of the amount of 
insurance in force, he said. With this 
volume and a satisfactory termination 
rate, the company should be able to 
maintain a steady average growth of 
4 or 5 percent a year. The company 
then can set up an expense budget or 
set up a cost budget program. The de- 
pression, however, has made it difficult 
for companies to reduce acquisition cost 
of business as rapidly as the volume of 
new business decreased. Similarly, re- 
newal expense overhead is higher per 
policy and higher per thousand than 





when the companies have the maximum 
amount of insurance in force. 

If the officials decide upon the de- 
sired unit acquisition cost and the vol- 
ume to be acquired, they have auto- 
matically determined their total acquisi- 
tion expenses and also can determine 
how much per thousand the expenses 
must be reduced to obtain the desired 
unit cost, in the event the sales fall be- 
low those anticipated. Budgeting means 
determining in advance the amount of 
money that may be spent for the vari- 
ous items of expense to be incurred and 
then insofar as is possible restrict ex- 
penditures so that sum set aside for a 
specific purpose will not be exceeded. 
Generally the purpose is to estimate 
income as well and relate disbursements 
to the expected income, or to control 
costs and keep them in proper rela- 
tion to volume of business that has to 
carry the burden of these costs. 





Commissioner A. J. Ham of Wyoming 

attended the meeting. 
* 2 * 

J. O. Carter, who founded the Inter- 
mountain Life of Salt Lake City and was 
its president until it was absorbed by 
the California-Western States Life, who 
now resides in Los Angeles, returned to 
greet old friends. He was accompanied 
by his son, O. C. Carter, who has just 
graduated from the law school of the 
University of California. 





Presidential Speaker 



































T. W. APPLEBY 


President of the Ohio National Life, 
Cincinnati 















elevated it. 





WELCOME A.L. C 


As one of the founder members of the American Life 
Convention, Federal Life has always been interested in the 


promoticn of cooperation in the life insurance industry. 


Present day trends in business and government suggest that 
we must be even more vigilant to maintain the institution 
of life insurance on the high plane to which the American 


Life Convention and other life insurance organizations have 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Convention visitors will be especially welcome visitors 
at, our’ Home :Office, 168 North Michigan Avenue. 
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Agency Compensation Is 
Capital Issue: Cummings 





O. Sam Cummings of Dallas, state 
manager Kansas City Life, was pres- 
ent as president National Association 
of Life Underwriters, and gave an ad- 
dress. 

“There will always be need for in- 
forming the’ ptBlic regarding legal re- 
serve life insurance and its uses,” he 
asserted. “Scurrilous attacks directed 
at the institution and its field represen- 
tatives during recent years made an ag- 
gressive campaign of public education 
imperative. The National Association 
of Life Underwriters will, during this 
administration, vigorously promote a 
program to properly inform the public. 
The National association especially ap- 
preciates the cooperation of the com- 
panies under the auspices of the Life 
Agency Officers Association in further- 
ing public education through the sup- 
port of Life Insurance Week, as a part 
of which we promoted a letter writing 
contest this year in which over 100,000 
high school students directly partici- 
pated, and perhaps four times that num- 








ber had brought to their attention the 
plan and purpose of life insurance. 

“The National association has always 
been interested in the education of life 
underwriters. Recognizing the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters and 
the National Chapter, C.L.U., as play- 
ing an increasingly important part in 
life underwriter education, we are this 
year making cooperation with the col- 
lege and chapter a major objective. 

“There is an intimacy of relation be- 
tween agents and the companies which 
does not exist between independent con- 
tractors and the concerns with which 
they do business in any other field. 
That intimacy of relation should be 
strengthened rather than diminished. 
No forward movement among the field 
forces of American life insurance can 
ever reach a successful conclusion with- 
out the wholesome cooperation and 
support of the companies. 

“One of our major objectives is to 
emphasize the responsibility and oppor- 
tunity for cooperation between our or- 





QUALITY 


Companies. 


Increase 


SURPLUS INCREASED 
Surplus, December 31, 1929 
Surplus, December 31, 1936 

Increase 


insurance in force. 


ASSETS EXCEED 


Edward B. Raub 
President 





and 


SAFETY FIRST 


During its almost one-third of a century in business, the 
INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has con- 
stantly adhered to the original pledge of the Company “To 
Keep QUALITY, SERVICE and SAFETY, FIRST.” 

The substantial, well-rounded growth of the Company, 
through the years, attests the wisdom of this course. 


A REMARKABLE SEVEN YEAR RECORD 


During the years from 1929 to 1936—a period fraught 
with difficulty for many financial institutions, the INDIANAP- 
OLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY established an enviable 
record among the many fine records made by Insurance 


SP Reiaticc SERCO $10,455,621.25 
Assets, December 31, 1936.. 


Beieihue SS Rice A $ 647,030.55 


In addition to these gains, the Company paid $11,314,144.58 
to policyholders and beneficiaries during these years. 


IN 1936—The Indianapolis Life Insurance Company was 
among the TOP TEN Companies with a Hundred 
Million or more in force in percentage of gain in 


IN 1937—The gain of insurance in force for the first nine 
months exceeds the same period in 1936 by 32%. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE NOW EXCEEDS $104,100,000.00 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


SERVICE 


78.4% 


18,649,487.22 
8,193,865.97 


89.8%, 


1,228,580.25 
581,549.70 


$20,000,000.00 


A. LeRoy Portteus 
Vice-President 














ganization, . the companies and all 
groups and organizations within and 
without our business, related to serving 
the policy owner. 

“The most important cooperative ac- 
tivity sponsored jointly by an organi- 
zation of company officials and the Na- 
tional association is the ‘Agency Prac- 
tices Agreement,’ and the promotion of 
its adoption and application by all com- 
panies is a major objective of this ad- 
niinistration. Amazing progress has 
been made in the three years since this 
project was undertaken. Today, fully 
two-thirds of the life insurance being 
produced is written by companies signa- 
tories to the agreement. hen one 
stops to think that the institution of 
legal reserve life insurance had existed 
for 99 years before the agreement was 
promulgated, the progress made in three 
years is remarkable. 

“Emphasis will this year be placed 
upon the positive, affirmative feature of 
more careful selection of new agents, 
to the end that fewer will have to be 
eliminated from our ranks in future 
years, proven unfitted for our line of 
work. To accomplish that purpose we 
have undertaken as the major project 
of the general agents’ and managers’ 
section of the National association the 
use of testing and rating techniques as 
an aid in the selection of new agents 
of high caliber. These techniques have 
been sufficiently tested to warrant com- 
plete confidence that in their use we can 
eliminate many persons from the induc- 
tion process who would fail in this busi- 
ness if contract were completed with 
them, 


Changes of the Times 
Affect Life Insurance 


“We always live during a time of 
change—change in every phase of life 
and in every line of business. Change- 
less as is the principle of legal reserve 
life insurance, year by year we accept 
changes in the application of the prin- 
ciple; changes in policy forms, in stand- 
ards of selecting risks, in limits of life 
insurance and annuities, etc. 

“Sound and fundamental to our busi- 
ness as conducted in the United States 
as is the American agency system, it, 
too, is subject to change—it is changed 
whether we like it or not. Some cur- 
rent conditions, in my opinion, are pro- 
foundly affecting our sales procedure 
and our agency methods. Here are 
some of them (1) A better understand- 
ing of legal reserve life insurance and 
its uses on the part of the public. A 
better informed public is demanding an 
intelligent and proficient service from 
agents. (2) Emphasis for a quarter of 
a century upon education of life under- 
writers as a basis for proper service to 
the buyers. (3) The agency practices 
agreement, as it has provided a focal 
point of emphasis upon better selection 
of new agents, elimination of unfit 
agents, elimination of part-time agents 
in urban centers—the inclusion of this 
feature is evidence of recognition by the 
companies that they owe some responsi- 
bility to their full-time agents to pro- 
tect them from the many times unin- 
formed and incompetent persons who 
write life insurance as a side line. (4) 
The demand for quality business by the 
companies—business written by agents 
upon classes of people who not only 
recognize their need for life insurance, 
but have the financial ability to carry 
their policies to maturity. (5) The 
new emphasis upon recruiting younger 
men, college and university graduates, 
as agents—which implies recognition of 
public demand for career men in life 
underwriting. (6) Recognition that high 
quality business must come from per- 
sons in the quality income brackets, and 
that quality representation is essential 
to securing such business., If the best 
business comes from that part of the 
population in the top 50 percent of in- 
telligence level, obviously we must se- 
lect from that part of the population 
the agents who will sell people of that 
level their life insurance. 

“The most serious problem is assur- 
ing the average agent a decent living 
income, not only after he has gained 
some proficiency as an agent, but from 
the time he enters our business. Need 
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Presic 
his addr 
E. C. GILL, Toronto of the I 
Assistant Treasurer Canada Life AcL. ¢ 
occupy _ 
: gram. - 
we not reexamine our whole sales se-IR ensota 
up in the light of conditions as the fR) aged 
are? Need we not challenge our proce. spirit ¢ 
dure in every detail? Is it not possible) type, f 
for example, that these new influences panks, 
and emphases within and from without B® pound « 
our business may require some modifica FF cative « 
tion of our methods of compensating the f Phillip: 
field representatives of our great inst: Fy organiz 
tution? , ae .. [pe tention 
“Perhaps an initial step is in devising > 
some plan that may gain institution- Annua’ 
wide adoption, which will enable us tof, Sectete 
secure college men upon graduation) wr, 
properly assimilate them into this busi-B) pobbir 
ness with courses of training on anf) oral 
intellectual level that will attract their B) the po 
attention and hold their interest, super By report 
vise them adequately in the field as they & gave | 
make application of what they haveB™ \ear 
learned, and compensate them sufi-F) panies 
ciently while securing their training toFy execu 
meet the competition for their services FB) stanth, 
of lines of business that offer both train Fp unnit 
ing and regular compensation during f) pp 
the induction process.” B sion o 
> Philli 
Henry Abels Dethroned ) to sta 
The golf tournament resulted in a bor 
upset. Henry Abels, vice-president Nr 
Franklin Life, who has shot as low sf ¢ 
72 this year and generally places high F dent 
in the annual matches of the A. L. C, earks 
fell by the wayside. The golf results of th 
Wiehe’: : , : rates. 
First flight—First, Cecil F. Cross, & ae 
Lincoln National; runner-up, F. D. Fe gram 
Meacham, Hooper-Holmes Bureau; Sec F In t 
ond flight: First, Ralph R. Lounsbury, speak 
president Bankers National and Atlan- aes 
tic Life; runner-up, Robert V. Hatcher, aa 
claim attorney Atlantic Life; third flight Univ 
—E. P. Oertel, Great Northern Life; York 
runner-up, H. G. Royer, president Great Boy: 
Northern Life. S war 
Low gross went to J. C. Malone, Re- Dr 
tail Credit Co., who also won low putts, infla 
11 on the first nine holes. Low net was Hane 
won by T. A. Sick, Security Mutual, mod 
Lincoln, Neb., and second low net, thers 
Lewis R. Sams, Retail Credit Co., Chi: feve 
cago. low 
O 
Two Acacia Officials Named man 
Two Acacia Mutual officials beet on 
secretaries of sections this year. H. V po 
Kacy, vice- -president and general cout sayi 
sel, is starting up with the Legal Sec- o 1 
tion, where he will be elected chairman pete 
next year. Don F. Roberts, treasurer. Soa 
was chosen secretary Financial Section ciat 
and that will lead to the chairmanship. 
Ne 
In the Legal Section. two of the prom: 
inent members are father and son, James T 







C. Jones, Sr., and James C, Jones, Jt con 
of St. Louis, both in the same legal firm, M. 
both being former chairmen of the sé Lif 
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Dr. Friday’s Address and 
T. A. Phillips’ Message Are 
Heard 














At the start of the opening general 
session Wednesday morning, President 
T. A. Phillips introduced President W. 
M. Dewey of the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel who welcomed the American Life 
Convention back home after it strayed 
last year to foreign fields. The registra- 
tion this year, he said, exceeds all pre- 
vious gatherings. The members agree 
that the logical and most satisfactory 


meeting place for them is the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. 

President Phillips before presenting 
his address called President G. S. Nollen 
of the Bankers Life of Iowa, immediate 
'A. L. C. past president, to the chair to 
occupy it during this part of the pro- 
gram. Mr. Phillips is head of the Min- 
ensota Mutual, a conscientiously man- 
as ther) aged company. He is typical of the 
: sits ' spirit that permeates companies of that 
See It type. He came up through the actuarial 

uencts By ranks. He has broadened into an all 
bn » round executive. His address was indi- 
+t re cative of his high mindedness. President 

8 th’ phillips has been a helpful man in the 
organization and has given it careful at- 
tention. 


Annual Report of the 
Secretary and Manager 
















Life 
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les set. 










5 * 
— ) _Mr. Phillips in presenting Col. C. B. 
Bly > - Robbins, secretary, manager and gen- 
t their Al eral counsel, acknowledged that he was 
oun | the power behind the organization. The 
S they a TeDOrt was printed and distributed. This 
have S2¥@ @_ review of the activities of the 
suf YC: There are now 143 member com- 
ing i | panies. Col. Robbins and his efficient 
Ln ; executive staff keep the wheels con- 
train. f Stantly in motion and the machinery 
furing F T™NMing effectively. 
| _R. L. Daniel, life insurance commis- 
| sion of Texas, was introduced. President 
- Phillips asked the program committee 
to stand, with H. R. Wilson, American 
in are United Life, chairman, and they were 
ident & 2PPlauded. 
was[e. ..Dr. David Friday of Washington, D. 
high C. consulting economist, former presi- 
3 | dent Michigan Agricultural College, at- 
sults B ‘acted much attention by his treatment 
' of the forces which determine interest 
‘ross, B ‘ates. He, by the way, was the only 
a man who appeared on the general pro- 
Sec. B tam who was not a company executive. 
yury, @ In the Financial Section none of the 
tlan- . ‘SPeakers was connected with  insur- 
cher, ance companies. Dr. Friday was for- 
light merly a member of the faculty of the 
-ife: University of Michigan and later New 
‘reat P York University. Then he became 


Statistical advisor of the government on 

Re & War taxes. 
atts, Dr. Friday sees no sign of great price 
inflation but he predicts that up to 1950 


was k 
ual, fF ‘here will be a gradual increase in com- 
net, @ MOdity prices. If there come a war then 
hi there will be a sharp advance. He be- 
) lieves that interest rates will continue 
low for some time. 
O. Sam Cummings of Dallas, state 
» Manager Kansas City Life, was intro- 
me Fe duced as president National Life Un- 
wv. derwriters Association. He paid tribute 
yn- 0 his old chief, the late J. B. Reynolds, 
ec- F Saying that while he could not be said 
ian f ‘© be the best company president, he 
er, — aS as good as the best. Roger B. Hull, 
ion Managing director of the National asso- 
ip. — lation, stood as he was introduced. 
7 Nettleships at the Meeting 
es There were two Nettleships at the 





Convention but they are not related. F. 
Lik IS secretary of agencies Equitable 
fe of Washington, D. C., and chair- 















man Industrial Section. Charles F., Jr., 
is assistant secretary, assistant to the 
president and manager of the bond de- 


New Director 


Greetings Are Extended by 
Several Organizations 





partment Colonial Life of New Jersey. 
His father, after whom he was named, 
is vice-president of that company. The 
Nettleships hail from England. George 
Montagu Nettleship, father of F. M., 
heard about him and sought him out. 
After the interview, Geo. M. decided 
to migrate to the U. S. Later he be- 
came a prominent figure in industrial 
life insurance and won his spurs, largely 
when he was connected with the Metro- 
politan Life. 





Grant Heads Nominators 


W. T. Grant, president Business 
Men’s Assurance, was chairman of the 
nominating committee for the Financial 
Section, his associates being Harry V. 
Wade, executive vice-president Ameri- 
can United Life, and N. H. Nelson, in- 
vestment manager Minnesota Mutual. 





Managing Director R. B. Hull, National 
Life Underwriters Association, sat re- 
ligiously through the Legal Section de- 
liberations, smoking his trusty pipe. He 
met President O. Sam Cummings of the 
organization at the convention. Owing 
to the fact that President Cummings will 
do much traveling and speak at many 
=" Mr. Hull will not hit the rails so 

ard, 








CHARLES F. O’DONNELL, Dallas 
President Southwestern Life 

Mr. O’Donnell was elected an A. L. C. 

director at the Chicago meeting. 





Greetings were extended by repre- 
sentatives of various organizations. The 
Life Presidents Association spokesman 
was Walter LeMar Talbot, president 
Fidelity Mutual. Others on the com- 
mitteé were Franklin D’Olier, vice-presi- 
dent Prudential; Leroy <A. Lincoln, 
president Metropolitan, and Adolph A. 
Rydgren, president Continental Ameri- 
can. Other organization representatives 
were: National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, Commissioner C. E. 
Gauss, Michigan; Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association, G. W. Geddes 
of Northern Life Assurance, president, 
and R. Leighton Foster, manager and 
general counsel; National Fraternal 
Congress, Mrs. Dora Alexander Talley, 
president, head of the Woodmen Circle, 
Omaha; U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
James. S. Kemper, Chicago. 





In the Legal Section, J. C. Jones, Sr., 
of St. Louis, read a feeling memoir in 
tribute to the late William Bro Smith, 
vice-president Travelers, to whom he re- 
ferred as the “Nestor of the Legal Sec- 
tion.” Allan E. Bro Smith, attorney for 
the Travelers. the son, was appropriately 
present. He is a former chairman of the 
section. 

















aggregating $150,250,000.00. 


$1 1,383,642.00. 


creased $8,250,000.00. 





THE 


OMMONWEALTH 
INSURANCE 


Louisville, Ky. 


GROWTH! 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


@ The Company was chartered only 33 years ago, and today has in force insurance 





@ During the Last Five years, the Company has increased its insurance in force by 
-$33,250,000.00. This is an average yearly increase of $6,650,000.00. 


GROWTH CONTINUES 


@ During the year ending December 31st, 1936, the volume of insurance increased 


@ And, during the First Nine Months of 1937, volume of insurance has further in- 


“A Great Company Growing Greater”’ 


For Agency Openings write J. HERBERT SNYDER, Vice Pres. 
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Eliminate Cash Loans on 
Life Insurance: Lounsbury 





Efforts to secure state laws permitting 
the writing of policies without the cash 
loan provision were recommended by 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, president Bankers 
National Life, Montclair, N. J., and At- 
lantic Life, Richmond, Va., in the final 
afternoon general session. Mr. Louns- 
bury cited the suggestion of Insurance 
Director Ernest Palmer of Illinois, then 
president National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, at the annual meet- 
ing last December of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents in New York 
City. Mr. Palmer said adequate legisla- 
tion should be enacted in the states per- 
mitting life companies to issue a policy 
with most liberal provisions for pre- 
mium loans and extended or paid up in- 
surance, and possibly provision for prac- 
tically 100 percent application of the 
reserve for such purpose, but not sub- 
ject to surrender for cash and with re- 
serve available only for premium loans. 


Protection Vital Element 
in Life Insurance Policy 


‘Mr. Lounsbury said protection is the 
vital element in life insurance—for the 
beneficiary if the policyholder dies too 
soon and for the policyholder if he lives 
too long. The policy loan privilege 
greatly jeopardizes the protection, he 
said. When a man goes to the banker 
to borrow money, even though he has 
a substantial balance on deposit, the 
banker carefully scrutinizes the purpose 
of the loan and whether it is or is not 
justified. However, a life insurance pol- 
icyholder with equity in his contract can 
borrow against it and yet the life com- 
pany does not have the privilege of 
scrutinizing the purpose of the loan nor 
of demanding that the amount be re- 
paid. 

Mr. Lounsbury emphasized that the 
cash loan involves the interests of a 





third party, the beneficiary, who should 
be protected. 

“Anything which vitiates or in any 
way jeopardizes that protection defeats 
the purpose for which the contract was 
entered into,” Mr. Lounsbury said. “And 
sad experience has shown that, in the 
aggregate, defeat of that purpose has 
been the net effect of the cash loan pro- 
vision. 

Four Reasons Cited for 
Retaining Policy Loan 


“There are four reasons usually cited 
by those who favor retaining the pol- 
icy loan provision: (1) That the value 
is actually there to loan against; (2) 
the security is 100 percent for principal 
and interest, and such loans provide a 
good investment for the companies; (3) 
that some policyholders have bona fide 
need for loans for worthy purposes; 
(4) it is a talking point—an additional 
selling point—for agents. 

“T cannot deny the validity of any of 
those reasons, except perhaps the fourth. 
As to the other three reasons, they are 
unassailable. Reasons or no reasons, 
the practical working out of the policy 
loan provision in life insurance has been 
as stated. 


Not Made for Necessary 
or Even Sensible Purposes 


“Broadly speaking, loans were made 
for any but necessary or even sensible 
purposes. Excepting only a wealthy 
and indulgent relative, there is no 
source of ready cash quite so free of 
red tape or supervision as the loan pro- 
vision of a life policy. Human nature 
being what it is, the policyholder will— 
rather, he actually does, hundreds of 
thousands of him—tap the insurance 
equity for any and all purposes except 
the sound one of actual need. Broadly 





Prominent Speaker in 
the Industrial Section 

















0. M. CURB 
American National 


One of the notable speakers at the 
Industrial Section was Assistant Secre- 
tary O. M. Curb of the American Na- 
tional of Galveston. 








speaking, the money actually serves as 
a means to live currently beyond his in- 
come or to permit speculation which 
usually turns out badly. 

“These loans are rarely repaid, and 
in hundreds of thousands of cases the 
ultimate result is the loss of the insur- 
ance itself. As far as the beneficiary 
is concerned few words are necessary to 
settle up his (more often her) position. 
The beneficiary is out of luck from the 
very day the loan is made. Out of 





luck by the amount of the loan, and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 





Urges Getting 
Industry’s Message 
to Rank and File 


Hook Asks Executives t 
Help Get the Story Across 
to Policyholders 





Manufacturing industry and busines 
in general are in complete sympathy 
with measures drafted for the purpose 
of protecting the public interest by pro. 
viding proper safeguards for the public 
and proper punishment for those who 
fail ta administer their trust honestly, 
according to C. R. Hook, president 
American Rolling Mill Company, Mid- 
dletown, O., who addressed the Financial 
Section meeting. But, in an endeavor 
to correct evident evil existing in some 
parts of the business structure, there 
have been enacted measures, which, in- 
stead of being framed to catch the cul- 
prit and leave unharmed the innocent, 
have resulted in shackling all industry, 
he declared. 


Contends Honest 
Management Handcuffed 


He cited the securities acts of 1933 
and 1934, the utilities holding company 
measure, undistributed profits tax, as 
having had retarding effects. 

He pointed to mounting taxes and in- 
creasing public debt which must be paid 
from future taxes if the normal pro- 
cedure is to be followed. Taxes today, 
he declared, are taking from 20 to 30 
percent of the income of the people. 
The cost of all government, national, 
state and local, was 15% billion dollars 
in 1934 while the total income of all the 
people was ony 48 billions. Increased 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 








Top row—Dr. E. G. Simmons, vice-president Pan-American Life; B. Werkenthin, 


vice-president American National; H. L. Seay, president Southland Life; G. S. Nollen, 
president Bankers Life of Iowa; H. K. Lindsley, president Farmers & Bankers Life; 
J. A. Peebles, general counsel National Life & Accident, and W. H. McBride, actuary 


National Life & Accident. 





Bottom row —Barrett Woodsmall, executive vice-president American Service 
Bureau; Mrs. Woodsmall; J. H. Torrance, vice-president Business Men’s Assurance; 





R. H. Kastner, associate counsel American Life Convention; Mrs. J. M. Webb; Henry 
Abels, vice-president Franklin Life; Mrs. Kastner; J. M. Webb, vice-president Bankers 


National Life. 
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Life Insurance Men Should 
ell True Story to Nation 





Life insurance men are foolish to be- 
jieve that their institution alone in a 
ime of great economic changes will be 
unaffected by the efforts of the dema- 
gogues and politicians, L. F, Lee, presi- 
dent Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C,, 
and Peninsular Life, Jacksonville, Fla., 
stated in his talk on “United Front” at 
the Industrial Section meeting. He sug- 
gested that the life men be dynamic 
instead of static; start the battle by tell- 
ing the true story of how life insur- 
ance bolstered the nation during its 
time of crisis. 

“If paying $6,000,000 a day in cash 
during the depression years is failure to 
meet a crisis,” he said, “if meeting every 
obligation with promptness and_ with 

cash during a period when distress 

reigned universal, is a ‘betrayal of the 
people’ then surely terms must be de- 
fned anew. The public should know 

‘that the daily payments for three years 

of $6,000,000 unquestionably prevented 
Friot, bloodshed and starvation. The 

banker should know that without the 
$6,000,000 each day easing the strain 
‘upon our financial institutions, the 


' breaks in the financial structure of the 
» country 

' reparable. 
that without the daily cushion of $6,000,- 
' 000, the experience of those terrible 
| years would have been a wrecking of 
' national hopes instead of a depression 
© out of which the country is emerging. 


| Poured $6,000,000 Each 
| Day in Nation’s Veins 


would have been almost. ir- 
Every citizen should know 


“Let the picture be painted of the 


> distress that would have ensued if into 
' the white veins of the nation there had 
} not been poured each night the life giv- 
» ing stimulus of $6,000,000. 
' who wonder if life insurance failed and 
_ should be subjected to investigation and 
' hampered by further regulation reflect 
’ upon these facts and ‘figures. 
' remember that life insurance is the only 


Let those 


Let them 


institution that came through the de- 
pression unscathed.” 

The very faithfulness and success of 
the institution have made it conspicuous 
as a target, he said. Possibilities ahead 
are imposition of ruinous taxes, hamper- 
ing demands, regulations and possibly 
even socialization of life insurance. If 
it is to survive as a private institution, 
Mr. Lee said, company officials and 
agents must stand shoulder to shoulder. 
The institution has been a fundamental 
part of the economy of the American 
people for so long and grown to mean 
so much in every day life that there is 
a tendency to take it for granted as 
thoroughly and irrevocably established. 
But, Mr. Lee said, institutions, rules of 
government and natural economic laws 
which have been taken for granted for 
Many years are now being attacked, 
changed and even wiped out. 


Politicians and Reformers 
Alert to Take Advantage 


“During these changing times,” he 
continued, “the politicians and reform- 
ers are continually alert to discover or 
develop any new political capital. They 
make the business of their constitutents 
their own business, so that any particu- 
lar thing that is important to the people 
becomes a matter of special interest to 
the politicians, particularly the dema- 
Rogues,” 

He pointed out that old line life in- 
surance is constructed upon calculations 
extended over a long period of time, 
the contract being executed and like- 
wise extending over many years. 

hose contracts cannot be changed 
at will by the companies to accommo- 
date themselves to completely new po- 


. litical economy which imposes ruinous 


taxes and indirectly increases cost of 
Operation far beyond the costs used by 
the actuaries in fixing rates that apply 





in existing contracts,’ Mr. Lee said. 
“In making these calculations the math- 
ematicians have assumed that certain 
fundamental laws of political economy 
will progress on about the same curve 
that would not be subject to sudden and 
violent changes. We must recognize 
that life insurance has received the at- 
tention of legislators and legislatures 
with increased force and action each 
year.” He noted that the life insurance 
premium tax originally intended only to 
pay the cost of state regulation of in- 
surance now produces $60,000,000 a 
year, while the cost of regulation is less 
than $5,000,000 annually. This, he said, 
means that $55,000,000 a year is taken 
from widows and orphans and thrown 
in a general tax fund. The rate of 
these taxes is being increased. The 
$23,500,000,000 assets of American life 
companies is a reservoir of wealth that 
is a constant temptation to politicians, 
he said. This fund and the many jobs 
represented in the staffs of insurance 
companies represent a vast amount of 





—. political patronage, Mr. Lee 
said. 

“We have been assured that life in- 
surance companies would not be dis- 
turbed by the government so long as 
we do not charge too high a rate for in- 
surance protection or for the money we 
lend,” he said. “Who is to be the 
judge as to what is too high a rate? 
Just what ‘yard stick’ is to be used?” 


Industrial Rates 
Are Reasonable 


He pointed out that the cost of op- 
erating upon industrial plants is far 
greater than on the ordinary plant, be- 
cause of collections and the class of 
risks insured, but the rates used are 
the result of great experience. These 
companies are excellently managed and 
are not making an excessive profit. This 
should be sufficient evidence that the 
rates used are reasonable, he believes. 
There is a place for both ordinary and 
industrial insurance which he believes 
is permanent. The man of small salary 
has need of industrial, as the weekly 
payments fit in with his mode of liv- 
ing. He finds it difficult to save the 
larger amounts and needs the small in- 
stalment plan. Ordinary and industrial 
life insurance serve one and the same 
purpose, he said, their intent being to 
give protection to the largest possible 
number of people. There is another 





sound reason for the industrial type 
of insurance. These risks, if written 
on the ordinary basis, develop a ter- 
rific lapse record. 

Mr. Lee touched upon the problem 
presented by the social security act and 
the industrial agency plan of operation. 
He said it is a great problem to secure 
and train new agents for the industrial 
end because there are so few men who 
can sustain themselves and their families 
while getting into production. There- 
fore, it has been found the industrial 
plan of operation, whereby the agent 
starts to work upon a small salary, 
which he can augment by selling new 
business, is the most practical method. 


Mrs. J. B. Reynolds Was Present 


Mrs. J. B. Reynolds of Kansas City, 
wife of the late president of the Kansas 
City Life, one of the founders of the 
American Life Convention, its first 
president, and the only member who 
served twice as its chief executive, came 
to the convention, as has been her wont 
for years. She was warmly greeted. 
She was accompanied by Mrs. W. E. 
Bixby, her daughter, wife of the vice- 
president Kansas City Life. 








Attorney W. H. Eckert of Chicago, 
general counsel Federal Life, and Mrs. 
Eckert received in their hotel suite 
Tuesday afternoon. 





The Record 
Of a Highly 
Trained 

Organization 


ADJUSTMENTS 





The Importance of 
CASH IN CONSERVATION 


The day is past when conservation work in the insur- 
ance field means merely the re-writing of a policy ... 
the securing of a reinstatement which may, or may not, 
be continued in force. We resell the policy-holder on 
the service his company gives and his new contract also 


collect new cash. 


C. D. DeBarry & Company, Inc., specializing in con- 
servation work, operates on the basis of CASH WITH 
EVERY APPLICATION—OR NO DEAL. 


As evidence thereof, it points to its record . . . contracts 
totalling $177,884,972 including $22,459,580 in new 
In both the re-written and new business, the 
DeBarry organization secured cash with each contract. 


business. 


The DeBarry Organization is comprised of highly 
trained specialists in the work of conservation . . . men 
who devote their entire time to the business . . . who 
know how to apply reserve credits to the benefit of 
Co. and policyholder . . . who are capable of setting 
up in the field any form of new policy, quickly and 


accurately. 


Insurance Executives are invited to consult, without 
obligation, on any form of conservation problem. 


C.D. DeBarry & Co.. Inc. 
222 West Adams Street « 


SALES 





Chicago 
CONSERVATION 
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Security Is Not 


Possible to 


Get in Artificial Society 





An artificially planned society is 
wholly incompatible with human lib- 
erty, amd there is no evidence it would 
produce either social or economic se- 
curity, T. W. Appleby, president Ohio 
National .Life, declared in a talk on 
“Is Security a Delusion?” in the last 
afternoon general session. General lack 
of security is not due to a maldistribu- 
tion of wealth and income, he said. 
Therefore any artificial means of re- 
distributing income or wealth, such as 
the “soak the rich” taxes, will fail to 
gain security for the people and will 
destroy wealth. 

Security and well being depend in 
large part upon increased production 
and distribution of goods per capita at 
constantly lower unit cost, he said. 
Anything that interferes with operation 
of this principle militates against se- 
curity. It does not matter whether this 
interference comes from local or inter- 
national wars or dislocation caused by 
superimposed artificial means of govern- 
ment. 


Individual Security Is 
Noted as Progressing 


. Mr. Appleby noted that although there 
have been some adverse conditions dur- 
ing the last 50 years, some progress has 
been made toward individual security. 
Development of life insurance as a re- 
liable means of security, he said, has de- 
pended upon a social order in which 
there was a probability that long time 
contracts: could be fulfilled. 

“One of the great truths that we have 
to reckgn with today is that humanity 
is what it is and not something else 
that we should like it to be,” he said. 
“Inherently every one is an individual. 
Just as the family had its basis in the 
ability of man and woman to do dif- 
ferent things (thus creating a division 
of labor which gave an economic basis 
to their association), so the whole so- 
cial structure today finds its basis in 
an innumerable group, each with dif- 
ferent capacities and abilities. In spite 
of lost motion and dislocations here 
and there, they fit themselves together 
in response to some great compelling 
universal law, cooperating for just one 
end, and that is security, security for 
the present and as completely for the 
future as possible. 


Many Have to Be Carried 
When the Road Is Rough 


“T am speaking about the uncounted 
numbers that have fallen out of the line 
of the great procession of humanity 
through no fault of their own. Many 
of them have tried hardest to obtain 
security. Many are like young children 
who can walk long distances when the 
road is smooth but who have to be 
carried when the going is tough. For 
the last few years the going has been 
very tough. 

“The general principle on which our 
own particular society has functioned 
is that each man shall attempt to pro- 
vide his own security where, because 
of low production capacity, ill health or 
the accident of death, he has failed, then 
it has been the public’s duty, supple- 
mented by private charity, to step in and 
carry the burden. All through our his- 
tory from the founding of the colonies 
that has been the rule.” 


Finds Nation’s Wealth 
Is Widely Distributed 


Mr. Appleby said contrary to the 
claims of some authorities of great con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of 
the few (as high as 90 percent of all 
wealth in the hands of as little as 2 
percent of people); that excess propor- 
tion of income goes to capital and man- 
agement; that too large percentage of 
income of capital and management goes 
into productive capacity causing excess 
capacity over production, _unemploy- 





ment and hence depression, studies by 
the Brookings Institution, the National 
Conference Board, the “Analyst” of 
New York and outstanding individuals 
does not bear this out, 

The Brookings institution shows that 
excess capacity to produce in this coun- 
try was about 20 percent in 1930 and 
the same in 1900. A table is published 
showing that in 1929, 16 percent of 
wealth was in agriculture, 24 percent 
non-farm residents and 11 percent purely 
personal effects; therefore 51 percent of 
wealth must, Mr. Appleby said, be very 
widely distributed. This conclusion is 
borne out by observation of thousands 
of individually owner business enter- 
prises, wide distribution of stocks and 
bonds of utilities, railroads and large 
manufacturing enterprises. 


Appalling Insecurity of 
Society and Individual 


“Nevertheless every one who _ has 
studied our civilization and all advanced 
civilization will admit that there is a 
lack of security.” Mr. Appleby said. 
“In fact, one is appalled by the inse- 
curity, not only of the individual but 
of society as a whole.” 

He said depressions have been re- 
garded as the cause of insecurity, at 
least in major part, but in his judg- 
ment this is not true. On the contrary, 
he said, they are a major symptom of 
insecurity. The basis of insecurity can- 
not be discovered by any analysis of 
the economic phenomena of depressions, 
he said. He noted the large and grow- 
ing group of people who believe the 
cause lies in their form of government 
and system of economy, these being 
very vocal in time of depression. 

The insecurity of the last few years 
was very largely chargeable to the world 
war. Individual and national security 
disappeared and people throughout the 
world were willing to barter their hard 
won individual liberty and the real li- 
beralism which they had gained over 
six centuries for promised security they 
hoped might lie in some fiat of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Appleby said those who propose 
these radical changes call themselves 
liberals, but not one of the most friendly 
critics of the recent government set up 
supposedly in the interests of the people 
even claims liberty for the individual. 


Says Planned Society Is 
Term Sonorous But Risky 


“In our own country we have seen 
a willingness of our people to trade in- 
dividual liberty for what they hope may 
be security,” he said. “We have seen 
a tendency of legislatures, both national 
and local, to abdicate and in their stead 
to set up a government ‘by decree, a 
currency managed within wide limits 
independently of the law making body. 
We have heard a great deal of talk 
about the ‘planned society. The term 
is very sonorous; it sounds good. But 
those who endorse it for the most part 
do not know that an artificially planned 
society is wholly incompatible with 
human liberty. As a matter of fact, the 
evolution of government for 600 years 
has been away from a planned society, 
especially among English speaking peo- 
ple, and more especially here in the 
United States of America.” 

Security cannot be attained by any 
fiat of man, he said. Most of those who 
talk about security have no conception 
of the problem or its basis. The great- 
est cause of insecurity lies in the irre- 
concilability of men which expresses it- 
self in war. The direct cost of the world 
war to date in the United States, least 
affected in proportion to population and 
wealth, he said, has been over $70,000,- 
000,000 in money and 30,000 men killed 
in action and many thousands more with 
bodies and morale shattered. Cost of 
the world. war to the world was over 





TO the 





MEMBERS of the 
AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 











WE of the B. M. A., who plan to attend the 1937 
annual convention, look forward with keen an- 
ticipation to the pleasure of renewing old friend- 
ships and forming new ones. 


WE expect to benefit greatly from our contact 
with you who are doing so much to elevate the 


standard of Life Insurance as an institution. 


WE hope to be able to contribute something 
to the general good of the convention in return for 


those benefits which we hope we shall enjoy. 


BUSINESS MEN'S 
ASSURANCE CoO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


W. T. Grant, President 


J. C. Higdon, Vice-President, in charge of sales 











The Stand-By 


{ Accident-Health 
2 Life Insurance 
3 Medical Expense 


Just a Few Cents A Day 
provides for you a FULL 
COVERAGE POLICY. 


Covers Every Accident 

Covers Every Sickness 

Protects You Everyday—Everywhere 

The Best Policy you can buy for the Money! 


PREMIUMS PAYABLE MONTHLY 


Protection For You and Protection For Your 
Family. 
Offered By 


American Savings Life 


Insurance Company 
101 East Armour Boulevard, Kansas City, Missouri 


R. S. Tiernan, President 
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Jevelop General Agents 


J. M. Waddell of Pilot outlines effective new super- 
visor program of training prospective agency heads 








A more carefully selected and better 
rained field organization should be the 
pjective of every agency department, 
wid J. M. Waddell, agency manager of 
he Pilot Life, in his talk, “Following 
he Compass.” However, selection has 
been blamed in too many cases instead 
nf lack of training, he said. “It is much 
sasier to place the blame on the general 
gents’ shoulders by saying the selec- 
ion was bad instead of admitting that 
ve did not give the proper considera- 
ion in training,” said Mr. Waddell. 
Most of the companies have very 
efnite plans for training agents but 
hey have accomplished very little in 
raining general agents. Under the old 
ystem a successful agent was given a 
general agency contract with some 
nancing arrangement but no recogni- 
ion was given to the fact that he had 
mo previous training or experience in 
building a general agency and that he 
vould require more than a pat on the 
ack and an advance check to establish 
one, said Mr. Waddell. 


Pilot Life Decided to 
Concentrate Its Territory 


When the Pilot Life realized it was 
not doing a proper job of agency build- 
ing it decided to concentrate on a 
smaller territory and withdrew from 
seven of its 12 states and confined its 
activities to five southeastern states and 
the District of Columbia. This has 
proven to be a step in the right direc- 
tion.. Production has shown a steady 
increase in spite the organization lost 
in states from which the company had 
withdrawn. The Pilot Life’s position 
in its home state was strengthened and 
last year 52 percent of its whole busi- 
ness was produced in North Carolina. 

It is not necessary to operate in a 
small territory, but it is much easier and 
better to operate in a well developed 
territory rather than to establish agen- 



























cies at isolated points in distant states, 
said Mr. Waddell. It has lessened 
agency turnover and made recruiting 
easier. 

It was found because a man was a 
good personal producer he would not 
necessarily make a good general agent. 
It was decided that the new general 
agent needed just as much training in 
his new work as does an agent. To train 
new general agents a system of resident 
supervisors was developed. A_ super- 
visor is given a small territory of not 
more than four or five general agencies 
and his job is to go out and find new 
agents and train them for general agents. 
Supervisors also work with established 
agents who need help. They are given 
the privilege of writing personal busi- 
ness, but most of the supervisors who 
are doing a good job have small per- 
sonal production. They are called to 
the home office frequently and are made 
thoroughly acquainted with every phase 
of home office work that affects the man 
in the field. They are paid a salary and 
traveling expenses. Their stimulation 
of dormant agencies and recruiting re- 
sults have justified the cost. The super- 
visors are required to make a detailed 
report every week on recruiting of new 
prospective agents, coaching on the job, 
and a detailed outline of plans for the 
coming week. The home office gives 
the supervisor a complete picture of the 
progress in his territory every month 
and his progress is discussed and 
analyzed at frequent supervisors’ meet- 
ings. 

The resentment of established general 
agents toward supervisors going into 
their territory is speedily overcome 
when the supervisor shows a desire to 
help and not tell the general agent what 
to do. Several men who have been 
trained as supervisors have been ap- 
pointed general agents and the success 
of the plan is clearly demonstrated. 








» $300,000,000,000, more than half the 
| world’s wealth today, and millions of 

lives. The indirect cost was incalcul- 
Pable. That any progress has been made 
in security, in face of these figures, is a 
miracle. He touched on the U. S. so- 
cial security program, noting that the 
principle of reserves constitutes its 
greatest weakness. A grave danger lies 
in the fact it opens new roads into the 
) tational treasury. 


> Life Insurance Depends 
on Sanctity of Contracts 


“Life insurance is perhaps the ‘finest 
expression of resistance to the insecur- 
ity to which individuals and society are 
exposed,” Mr. Appleby said. “It has 
the merit of being inherently coopera- 
tive and yet purely voluntary on the 
part of the individual. It is the product 

4: of evolution. We find the seed from 

; Which it grew planted in pre-Christian 
centuries and through the Roman and 
in the middle ages. Its full application 
lad to await discovery and application 
of the laws of contract, of finance and 
Mortality, and the development of a 
social order in which there was a prob- 
ability that long time contracts would 
be fulfilled. 


Disbursement of $5,000,000 
Daily Was Great Service 


Life insurance is a great social force. 
ome it touches directly approximately 
two-thirds of our population, consider- 
Ng policyholders and beneficiaries and 
making due allowance for duplicates. It 
Sives to these individuals a sense of 
Property, a sense of possession, an ex- 
poe of individual ownership, and 
pre generally cause them to favor a 
ind; Rect" of an order of society where 
pg ual ownership may remain pos- 

€ and where, however humble, the 





dignity of individualism may be main- 
tained. Life insurance is a great eco- 
nomic stabilizer.” 

He noted the $5,000,000 annually that 
is paid by life insurance into the streams 
of trade and commerce, and said one 
could not but ask what would have 
happened without this quiet, unostenta- 
tious support of the social structure. 

“But with all its strength and its 
peculiar and popular appeal,” he said, 
“and its able presentation, no institution 
stands to profit more by national and 
world peace and sanity in government 
than does life insurance.” 





New Financial, Legal Secretaries 


H.W. Kay, who is vice-president and 
general counsel Acacia Mutual Life, be- 
comes secretary of the Legal Section. 
He is a native of Huntington, Ind., and 
graduated from Indiana University law 
school. He served in the navy during 
the war. In 1923 he became associate 
counsel Acacia Mutual, then counsel, 
subsequently general counsel and finally 
vice-president and general counsel. 

Donald F. Roberts, treasurer Acacia 
Mutual, who becomes secretary of the 
Financial Section, has been with the 
company for 12 years. He graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania and 
then went with the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland. He entered the 
service of the Acacia in November, 1925. 





The members: of the Ageney Section 
had lunch together Wednesday in the 
suite of the chairman, E. B. Stevenson, 
Jr., National Life & Accident. 

* * * 

One of the convention new comers was 
President A. L. MeCormack, Central 
States Life of St. Louis. Mr. McCormack 
conducts a large local agency, being 
head of the Charles L. Crane Agency 
Company. He is a political factor. 





THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ae 


Hopes that the 


American Life Convention 
at Chicago will be as happy over the suc- 
cess of the Convention as the Minnesota 
Mutual is to have doubled its gain in Insur- 
ance in Force this year as compared with 


the first nine months of last year. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


3 SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 














Greetings to 


AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 


THE Otis HANN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Tire INSURANCE SERVICE” 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


We ——- Hann 
sident 
- H. W. Rice 


b4..C. Jones Eastern Manager 


Western Manager. 
F. H. Landeck 
Vice President - 
& Field Manager 
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N A BUSINEss which offers for sale present and 
ea peace, contentment, and happiness—a 
business which wars against want, fear, and pov- 
erty, let us stand together, shoulder to shoulder, 
each a champion of the other, building together, 
creating together. 


The roots of Life Insurance are laid in honesty, 
truth, fair dealings, confidence, cooperation, and 
mutuality. Let us, then express these qualities in 
our business life, standing squarely behind every 
legal reserve life insurance company and contract. 





A greater measure of permanent security and 
lasting good will for all companies and all agents 
is a goal worthy of achievement. 


CENTRAL STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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M AY the fine cooperative attitude 
of the member companies of the 
American Life Convention, which has . 
been responsible for the many con- 
structive achievements of the associa- 
tion in the past, be continued through 
the perplexing years ahead to the end 
that the institution of life insurance re- 
tain its right to typify the backbone of 
America—the thrifty, hard working 
and hopeful family man. 


MONTANA LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Enduring as the Mountains 
R. B. Richardson, Executive Vice President 








Helena Montana 
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LEGAL SECTION EYES FEDERAL CONTROL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
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The Hobbs bills indicate that many 
authorities feel Congress has power to 
prohibit insurance companies operating 
in states where they are not licensed 
and hence do not comply with the laws 
of these states. It is generally recog- 
nized that the government has author- 
ity to prohibit the transportation of 
goods for harmful purposes. Therefore 
some distinguish between the transpor- 
tation of “harmful” and “harmless” 
goods. Yet Mr. Cabaniss stated that 
the government has the power to pro- 
hibit the transportation of harmless 
goods if the laws of the states prohibit. 

Mr. Cabaniss said the prohibition of 
the use of mails to defraud and the 
Hobbs bill requiring registration with 
the S. E. C. are indicative of what may 
happen to insurance later. Where there 
are state regulation laws and there is an 
absence of federal legislation on the 
subject, then the courts would probably 
hold that the federal government did 
possess sufficient police power to pro- 
hibit the transportation of goods. If it 
is considered that the use of the mails 
is detrimental to the financial health of 
the public, counsel for the government 
has argued that the police power should 
be invoked. 


Believes Intangible 
Products Can Be Reached 


Mr. Cabaniss stated that if Congress 
passed an act to prohibit the mails to 
unlicensed companies on the ground 
that the public was harmed and fraud 
was practiced, such an act would prob- 
ably be upheld. The use of the mails 
can be barred to spread harmful acts 
even if the product is more or less in- 
tangible. 

L. C. Stebbins of Chicago stated in 
his opinion the United States Supreme 
Court had not definitely decided that in- 
surance is not commerce. It has not 
been necessary, he argued, for this point 
to be decided. He said whether insur- 
ance is commerce depends on the mean- 
ing of the definition of interstate com- 
merce. In Paul vs. Virginia the whole 
question to decide was whether Virginia 
had the power to legislate on the sub- 
ject at hand. He said that if Congress 
has not passed any legislation along that 
line then the states have full power to 
regulate. Until Congress acts he said 
that state legislation is valid. 

Joseph O’Meara, Jr., associate counsel 
Western & Southern Life, called atten- 
tion to an interesting case where the 
state of Washington passed a franchise 
tax on radio broadcasts. The radio sta- 
tion protested on the ground that these 
broadcasts extended beyond _ state 
bounds and therefore are not subject to 
this form of state regulation. He called 
attention to the fact that here was a 
case where the product was not ma- 
terial but consisted in the use of ether 
waves. The court upheld the radio con- 
cern on the ground its operations did 
extend beyond state lines and, therefore, 
should not be subject to a special state 
tax. 

In the Deer Lodge case he said that 
the New York Life was not engaged in 
commerce or dealing in any articles of 
commerce. He thinks that the tendency 
may be for the court to depart from 
the old courses and therefore modify its 
position. He called attention to the fact 
that banks have been forced to come in 
under the federal reserve system and 
join the F. D. I. C. 

Mr. Cabaniss briefly stated that he 
maintained that Congress can regulate 
the instrumentalities of commerce. 

J. C. Jones, Sr., St. Louis, said that 
the danger ahead was that the country 
may have federal regulation piled on 
state supervision if the United States 
Supreme Court has before it cases that 
are somewhat devious from those in the 
past. If Congress is upheld. in some 





of its side issues then federal regula- 
tion of insurance may come. Mr. Jones | 
said that it is far better to suffer pres- 


ent ills than run into further danger, 

The right of an insurer to bring syj 
for the cancellation of permanent anj 
total disability provisions on the groun 
of fraud, without waiting to be sued 
the claimant, was discussed by Ear] f 
Morris, associate counsel Midland My. 
tual Life. The incontestable Clause, 
which gives equity jurisdiction in lif 
policies, does not apply to disability 
benefits. Mr. Morris reviewed the re. 
cent decisions and came to the conc 
sion that a suit to cancel disability pro. 
visions can be brought in equity, both 
before suit has been started by the 
claimant, and afterwards. 

Legal rules on the presumption of 
death, and a proposed uniform statute 
for all states, were outlined to the Legal 
Section by John H. Wigmore, dea 
emeritus of Northwestern University 
school of law, Chicago. The statute 
would set up modern rules to determine 
the distribution of property when two 
people die in the same catastrophe, abol- 
ishing the ancient presumptions on who 
died first. The seven year rule on mys- 
terious disappearance would also bh 
abolished, leaving it to the court on 





proper evidence to say whether the On 
missing person is dead or not, and pro- sie 
viding for the care of property of per © a pr 
sons who disappear. B indus 
R. H. Kastner, associate counsel snebee 
American Life Convention, occupied the & poe 
morning session of the Legal Section & 
on Tuesday in reviewing legislation % -——— 
and conducting a round table discussion F comp: 
on the social security act, especially in & pared 
its relation to pensions and unemploy- F nent 
ment insurance. He took up federal BF J 
and state retirement laws. He said that Be cite 
where a company writes both industrial BF ory 
and ordinary insurance there is a difficult and 
problem as to whether agents are en- & AC 
ployes because it is generally considered sashes 
that industrial agents will be held em- By joen 
ployes. John Hancock Mutual, he said, os 
has its case before the authorities, main- they 
taining that its ordinary agents are not trial 
employes. comy 
There have been two favorable rul- trial 
ings, for Northwestern Mutual Life and 5 cach 
Kansas City Life, where the federal au- Fagen 
thorities held that their agents are not B ictir 
employes and there has been one ad- BF char 
verse ruling, Massachusetts Mutual, C: 
whose agents were held to be employes. F cyris 
Guardian Life and the Lincoln National Mut 
Life expect to have their cases passed inter 
on soon. Massachusetts Mutual has whe 
resubmitted briefs, endeavoring to have emp 
its case reconsidered. A number of stud 





Presides Over Activities 
of the Financial Section 

















ALEX B. CUNNINGHAM, Helena, Mont. 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
Montana Life 
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ther the : 

and pro. On the program this year were two 





» men who are double decked in that they 
are presidents of two companies. In the 
counse ia Industrial Section, Laurence F. Lee 

spoke, he being president of the Occi- 


Pied the FP ental Life of Raleigh, N. C., and the 





of per- 













LAURENCE F, LEE 


Peninsular Life of Jacksonville, Fla. At 
the last general session Ralph R. Louns- 
bury spoke. He is president of the 
Bankers National Life of Montclair, 
N. J., and the Atlantic Life of Rich- 
mond, Va. 








gislation B = 
‘ally fn | companies are preparing or have pre- 
employ. E- = briefs to submit to the govern- 
“ment, 
Bp | J. F. Finlay, general counsel Inter- 
dustrial State Life & Accident, stated the south- 
difficult @ °™" Companies writing both ordinary 
sre em. 24 industrial had used National Life 
sidered @ & Accident of Nashville as an example, 
ald em. Maintaining that so far as ordinary 
he said | 28ents are concerned, whether attached 
ee general agency or branch office, 
are not fa they are not employes although indus- 
trial agents are. He said there are 45 
le ryl  COMPanies in the south that write indus- 
ife and trial insurance. He stated there is no 
ral au such thing as an unemployed industrial 
ire not & 28ent. Either an agent has voluntarily 
ne ad | ‘tired from the service or ‘been dis- 
futual @ ‘*arged for misconduct. } 
ployes. Ime Cases are now heard by the social se- 
ational @ Cutty tax unit. The Massachusetts 
passed im Mutual case was the first one where the 
il has @ Mternal revenue department ruled, and 
> have @ When it was held that its agents are 
er of & °™Ployes other companies immediately 


_ studied its contract and in the brief at- 
—— — tempted to overcome any defects that 
might have led to the decision in the 
' Massachusetts Mutual case. The au- 
| thorities want copies of the agency con- 
_ tract and particular stress is laid on any 
' features which might give the impres- 
ss | sion that there is right of control. 
/ _ Allan Brosmith, Travelers, said that 
Some companies instead of using the 
term “independent contractor” employ 
the designation “self-employer’ in re- 
ferring to agents. 

_In the unemployment and pension acts 
| of the various states there are various 
: rulings and the laws differ. In a general 
| Way it was stated that all the states will 

follow the decisions of the federal gov- 
ernment. If the government decides 
' 48ainst a company that its agents are 
© employes and that it cannot secure a 
> teversal, it is likely that a test case will 
be made. 


Eliminate Cash Loans on 


Life Insurance: Lounsbury 











4 (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


4 potentially out of luck entirely, in view 
| of the strong likelihood that the pol- 
Icy itself will be allowed to lapse.” 

he loan provision necessitates that 
Companies maintain a larger reserve of 
= than otherwise would be necessary, 
Mr. Lounsbury said. Further, the han- 









ont. 





proportion to the return received. Third, 
experience has shown that newly loaned 
policies immediately take on the high 
lapse ratio of first-year policies. The di- 
rect effect is financial loss and wastage, 
and indirectly, he said, it gives added am- 
munition to those who attack the busi- 
ness on its inefficiency and so-called ex- 
cessive cost to the insuring public. 

If the loan provision were removed 
from all life policies, first of all the 
beneficiary would gain, for he or she 
would be protected against the use of 
the equity for any other purpose than 
protection. It would reduce materially 
the size of necessary cash reserves and 
eliminate clerical work involved in han- 
dling loans and remove one of the ma- 
jor causes of lapsation. 


Removal Would Work No Real 
Hardship to Policyholders 


Elimination of the loan privilege 
would work no real hardship on policy- 
holders, Mr. Lounsbury said. In fact, 
it would safeguard them against them- 
selves. For the comparatively few who 
have a legitimate need to borrow on 
their policies, he said, it seems they 
could be served by going to a bank, and 
assigning their insurance for the pur- 
pose. This would be much simpler than 
the present method and the borrower 
would get the benefit of the going rate 
of interest, which might be less than 
the stipulated policy loan rate. The 
definite repayment plan required by the 
bank would be beneficial to the policy- 
holder. 

Faced with the necessity of either sur- 
rendering insurance for its cash value 
or going to a bank to borrow against 
the cash value, Mr. Lounsbury said, 
most assureds would decide against 
those suggestions for using money which 
now prompt them to borrow from the 
company against the loan value. The 
borrower for a worth-while purpose 
would still have access to a loan, for 
banks and legitimate lending agencies 
will exist as long as insurance does, but 
he will not be led to confuse his loan 











dling cost on small loans is out of all 






obligation and his premium obligation, 
as he so often does now, and the other 
borrowers will’ to a great extent be 
saved from an unwise move. 





Nelson B. Hadley of New York City, 
formerly in charge of the life division 
in the state insurance department, who 
a few months ago reached the retire- 
ment age, was present. He is now a life 
insurance consultant. 
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Home Office - Dallas, Texas 


—for the persistent and con- 





tinuous development of the 
American Institution of Life 


Insurance. 















































GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
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An Old Line Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance Company, 
Organized in 1906! 
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Life Insurance 
Lag Blamed on 
Business Itself 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


believes, would prove to be the best 
investment the life companies could 
make. 

One step is to make sure the leaders 
are strong and far-sighted and that they 
surround themselves with strong men 
who will accept and discharge responsi- 
bility. ,Even the field captains should 
have leadership ability. They cannot 
be picked out of thin air and taking 
them from each other is not the answer, 
Mr. Hunter said. Proselyting is a vi- 
cious practice and does not pay. The 
Phoenix Mutual, he said, for eight and 
a half years has made no appointment 
of any man from another company and 
does not intend to do so. The policy 
is to build rather than to steal, he said. 
The permanent building method is to 
select and train managers. It is a plan 
that takes time but is well worth while. 

Making promotions from the ranks 
has a powerful effect on morale of field 
force. 


Eliminates Those Whose 
Business Is Unsatisfactory 


Another step taken by the Phoenix 
Mutual was to cancel all part-time con- 
tracts. Further study indicated 22.6 
percent of the field force paid for busi- 
ness bringing them $750 in commissions. 
They produced 4.7 percent of the busi- 
ness and caused about 50 percent of the 
manager’s grief. The company insisted 
on improved production or elimination 
of these men. Ten years ago a scoring 
plan was set up for rating success fac- 
tors for each applicant and in 1937 a 
comprehensive record of 1,799 full time 
men has been built up, showing their 
personal history, character traits and 
personality and peculiarities, success or 
failure.. Altogether more than 40 fac- 
tors affecting the individual were set 
up as a fund of vital statistics which 
it was believed would show the reason 
for success or failure. 


Ten Principal Factors 
Conducive to Success 


These were put through the Hollerith 
machine this year and 10 principal fac- 
tors conducive to success were found: 
Marital status and dependents, educa- 
tion, previous income, life insurance 
owned, previous occupation, selling ex- 
perience, minimum living expenses, 
length of residence in community, pres- 
ent membership in organization and 
length of time of negotiation for his 
services. 

Among the high score men it was 
found 50 percent more men will be 
with the company at the end of a year 
and aggregate premiums received from 
them will be nearly three times as great 
as from low score agents. It was found 
less costly to develop a successful agent 
than to eliminate a failure after he was 
hired. 

Proper training of salesmen is an in- 
escapable necessity. Successful pros- 
pecting methods must be followed. The 
Phoenix Mutual found that certain oc- 
cupational groups have lapse ratios one- 
half to two-thirds those of other groups, 
that income definitely establishes per- 
sistency, that prepaid business has much 
better persistence, that annual premium 
business is better, that business ar- 
ranged with settlement options stays in 
force longer. 


Vital Safeguards as 
to Financing Agents 


In respect to financing agents, Mr. 
Hunter said there are certain vital safe- 
guards developed over a period of sev- 
eral years: The need for great care 
in initial selection of agents; placing 
them on commission contracts where 
possible, since average production of 
men who finance themselves is con- 
siderably higher than those who are 
financed; deferring financing if _possi- 
ble for two or three months as the 








Speak Before Legal Section 





E, H. HENNING 


The last session of the Legal Section 
was devoted to a round table discussion 
on the Oklahoma escheat law which 
has just gone into effect. E. H. Hen- 





F. W. McALLISTER 


ning, vice-president Illinois Bankers 
Life, presided as chairman. One of the 
commentators was F. W. McAllister, 
general counsel Kansas City Life. 








chance of success is much greater (in 
the case of the Phoenix Mutual about 
50 percent better). If the agent is 
financed and does not produce in the 
first month, that is bad, but if he does 
not produce in 60 or 90 days his chances 
of success are slim. Recent experience 
shows younger men, 22 to 28, financed 
at $100 or less a month, give the highest 
return per financing dollar, and three 
good men at $100 a month usually will 
have greater production than one good 
man at $300; ratio of risk decreases 
with age and amounts financed; as a 
financed man gets under way, he should 
be put on his own by stopping fur- 
ther advances as quickly as possible, 
for increased production will result; 
there must be a relationship between 
production and advances; if the agent 
does not give clear evidence of coming 
through in a reasonable time, effort 
should be made to find him another job 
without delay. 


Larger Policies Point Way 
to Greater Cost Savings 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


to $2,000 increases the profit index $5.81 
(from a loss to a profit of $2.46); from 
$2,000 to $2,500 the increase is $3.48; 
from $2,500 to $3,000 is $2.32; from 
$3,000 to $3,500, $1.65; but from $5,000 
to $5,500 only $0.63. These variations 
are less as the lapse rate increases. The 
field cost does not affect them. 

“For each change in acquisition cost 
of 5 percent the profit index changes 
$1.50 per $1,000 of insurance. This is 
not affected by the other factors. Lapse 
rate is affected by average size policy. 
A change of 5 percent for policies of 
$2,000 average affects the profit index 
about 55 cents; for a $3,000 average, 70 
cents, and for a $4,000 average, about 
75 cents. 


Improve General Agencies 


“With these facts before us we are in 
a position to center the attention of gen- 
eral agents on improving their jobs. 
Agency costs can be kept in line through 
economy and volume. With uniform 
commission contracts the variable item 
here is the expense of the office. Stand- 
ards may be set. Such costs will be 
high in the first year, decreasing regu- 
larly until in the fifth year they should 
be about 10 percent of the premiums. 
For average established agencies further 
reductions will be very small. And so 
little’ change in the profit index can 





thereafter be made from this source. 
Lapse rates show greater possibilities— 
but it is in the field of larger policies 
that the greatest savings can be made, 
particularly for agencies writing busi- 
ness in small amounts.” 


A. L. C. Progress in Year Is 
Reviewed in Robbins’ Report 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


act and commented that so far the bu- 
reau has declined to issue a general rul- 
ing as agents’ contracts differ. He said 
it has been estimated life companies 
would save about $20,000,000 annually 
if agents on commission were estab- 
lished as “independent contractors.” 
Every state in this country now has 
an unemployment compensation law, he 
noted, Illinois being the last, the bill 
being passed in June. Six states spe- 
cifically exempt insurance agents or 
other company representatives, these 
being Alabama, Kentucky, Michigan, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas. 
Indiana and Ohio do so in regard to 
agents compensated solely on commis- 
sion and independent in time and effort. 


Efforts That Failed 


Premium tax increases were proposed 
in several states, Col. Robbins said, but 
only the District of Columbia voted an 
increase—from 1%4 to 2 percent, while 
the state of Washington reduced do- 
mestic company premium tax from 2% 
to 1 percent. The matter of policy loan 
interest engaged several legislatures. Ef- 
forts to limit interest charge were un- 
successful, 


Texas Well Represented 


Commissioner R. L. Daniel of Texas 

was present at the convention. 
* * * 

A. Morgan Duke of Dallas and Fort 
Worth was present. In the former city 
he is president of the Gulf States Life, 
in the latter of the Commercial Standard, 
a casualty company. He was buttressed 
by B. L. Donnally, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the former. 

* * * 

Ordinarily only comparatively fev 
chief executives appear the first day, 
when the interest is largely in the 
Legal Section meeting, save tiose who 
have had legal training. However, the 
executive committee meeting the first 
afternoon this year drew a large number 
of chiefs bright and early Monday. 





E. C. Gill Urges 
Conservatism in 


All Directions 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


ups of property values should be cq. 
templated on a company’s buildings, Ay. 
nual charge for depreciation should 
made sufficient to write off entirely th 
value of the building during its usefy 
life time. 

Conservative valuation of liabilities j 
important. All should be valued on, 
low interest basis. Stability of life jp. 
surance in future will be safeguarded j 
liabilities payable many years hence a 
valued at low interest rate. Three pe. 
cent should be sufficiently conservative 
Mr. Gill said. Reserves should be car. 
fully scrutinized, especially total disabj, 
ity reserves. It is still necessary 
strengthen total disability reserve; 


covering benefits granted in the pay 


when the rates were inadequate. 


Calculaticns on Low 
Interest Basis 


Actuaries’ calculations for life insw. 
ance premiums should be on a low it 
terest assumption, with a conservative 
mortality table and adequate loading for 
expenses. “Low premium rates whic 
were quoted during the high interes 
earning period prior to the depression,’ 
he said, “and which in some cases hare 
still not been eliminated entirely, wil 
do the business no good over the long 
term. If these cheap rates have bee 
issued for any large percentage of 2 
company’s business, then that company 
is inadequately equipped to meet chang- 
ing conditions of an adverse character 
in interest rates, mortality experiences 
and expenses. The price of being able 
to advertise the lowest premium quote 
tions may indeed be great.” 

Dividends to policyholders should be 
kept well within properly calculated cur- 
rent earnings after generous allowance 
has been made for future contingencies, 
he said. Harm might be dane to the m- 
stitution if factors such as arrears on 
interest on mortgages, non-recurring 
profits on bonds called for redemption, 
excess of market value over book value 
of assets, etc., have been allowed to 
enter into any dividend calculations. “A 
slightly higher dividend received by: 
policyholder over a few years will be 
poor compensation if, after some period 
of difficult conditions in the future, hi 
beneficiary finds that the sum assured 
cannot be paid at 100 cents on the ddl 
lar,” Mr. Gill said. 

Volume as the sole objective in sell 
ing business has been proved a poo 
standard, resulting in heavy mortality 
losses and lapse rates, he said. Care 
ful underwriting is another depressiot 
lesson. Conservative work must be cal- 
ried on continuously. Control of e 
penses by budgetary control and avoit- 
ance of extravagance, are other factors. 


F. O. Affeld, III, on Hand 


F. O. Affeld, III, assistant counst! 
Penn Mutual Life, attended the mett 
ing of the American Life Convention 
in Chicago. He has a distinguished it- 
surance history. His grandfather, F. 0. 
Affeld, is still living and for maty 
years was United States manager of the 
Hamburg-Bremen Fire of Germany, 
which was forced to retire from th 
country when the United States de 
clared war. Mr. Affeld’s father, F. 0: 
Affeld, II, is a distinguished attornty 
in New York who has an extended 1 
surance practice. The senior Affeld had 
a twin brother, C. E. Affeld, who wé 
a member of the firm of Witkowski 
Affeld, who were western managefs 2 
the Hamburg-Bremen and also cot 
ducted a Chicago life agency. ©. » 
Affeld’s son, C. Ernest Affeld, has 4 
local agency in Chicago. 


The Legal Section nominating ¢o™ 
mittee consisted of R. F. Baird, Lincol® 
National; Allan BroSmith, Travelers; 
C. Lawrence, Lincoln Liberty Life. 
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David Friday of Washington, D. C., 


“wl be con conomist, spoke at the first general ses- 
MINS. Avon on “The Forces Which Determine 
1 should interest Rates.” 

entirely thi whatever happens to the rate of in- 


S its use est during the next half-decade, its 


movement will be largely independent of 


abil he supply of money and credit, he 
‘alued on i rcued. it will depend fundamentally 
of life in pon the demand for capital and the sup- 
cguarded ii, of capital. Interest rates will rise 
S_hence a f the demand for capital funds is 

hree pe. preater than the supply which is forth- 


onservatir Homing at low rates. They will fall if 


ild be Cart Mthe supply of loanable funds is so great 
tal disabi MM at they cannot all be loaned or in- 
CESSAary tested at the old prevailing rates. In- 
€SErvesMMorest rates have been low because the 
1 the pas Hdemand for capital funds is small; be- 
ate. ause the supply of loanable funds is far 
in excess of that demand at the rates 

which prevailed say two years ago. 
ss sl By far the most important changes in 
life insw-fiMihe forces which control interest rates 
a low MM occur on the side of demand, he said, 
nservatie Mand he predicted the demand will be far 
loading foes; than the potential supply at very 


tes which 
h interes 
epression,” 
cases hare 


low rates for several years. The argu- 
ent that reviving business will quickly 
absorb the supply of surplus bank funds 
and drive interest rates up is brought 


Irely, will ¥orth after every business depression of 
r the long any considerable duration, he declared. 
have beet Short-term money rates will not rise 
lage of «to any considerable heights in the near 
company Befuture, he said, because expansion of 
set chang- MP hank credit which resulted from the pur- 
characte IR chase of government bonds by the banks 
<periences BS during the last few years, together with 
eing able the addition of $6,000,000,000 to the 
1m quote- Be monetary gold stock, has increased the 
funds in the hands of the public by al- 
should be Mi most $15 billion. These funds are on 
lated cur- BP deposit at the banks, and are owned by 
allowanct HR corporations and individuals, by people 
ingencits BH who did not go into debt at the banks 
to the i- BY in order to secure these deposits. 
rears on ; : 
recurring Business Revival Is 
Jemption, Quite Well Financed 
0k value This addition to the bank credit out- 
lowed tof standing goes a long way toward pro- 
tions, “A By viding the commercial credit needed to 
red by afB finance a business revival, he said. It 
- will be RP has exercised a powerful influence upon 
1e period J) the demand for short-term bank loans. 
iture, his {There will be little increase in the de- 
assured mand for loans until this volume of idle 
the dol- deposits has been put to work. ‘The in- 
crease in loans by member banks in the 
- in sell- last year was due primarily to the fact 
a poor fe that the member banks sold almost 2 bil- 
nortality lions of bonds. 


Care- On the supply side the import of gold 


pression fe as all become deposits at the banks. In 

t be car- thus increasing deposits it anticipated 

of ex- fee the needs for bank credit to finance busi- 

d avoid: Me "ess revival. This gold has had the 

factors. Je fect of greatly swelling the potential 

supply of credit. The ability of a bank 

| to loan depends upon the state of its re- 

| Serves at the federal reserve banks. 

counse! [ee LBese reserves have reached the total of 

. aa more than seven billion dollars. They 

weni be be much larger still as the $1,200,- 

shed it 00,000 of sterilized gold is desterilized. 
r, F. 0. Possibility of Further 


many [© Imports of Gold 


f the pein ; 
olin The possibility of further imports of 
: Be gold must t : 
om the ¢ must be considered, he asserted. 
tes de Under these conditions it is hard to 


F 0. a he declared, how the demand for 
rank funds can catch up with the supply 


ded in- = “ raise the short-term money rates 
eld had steatly at any early date. } 
ho Was an ay of interest rates for invest- 
ait an unds, the demand is for capital 
recs of a ten for bank credit; and the sup- 
ae Pte capital depends primarily upon 
CE nena The demand for capital de- 
has @ du upon the demand of the public for 
rable goods. When there is an order 
ed action of a durable good, there 
alan p’ a demand for capital. When the con- 
‘incolt ruction of durable goods lags, the de- 
ny | mand for capital is small. This is the 


chief reason why interest rates on long- 





term investments have fallen. There has 
been slight demand for funds with which 
to pay for such durable capital goods. 

The demand for such goods has in- 
creased greatly, he said, and will increase 
further but the greatest single demand 
for capital is always for building con- 
struction. Revival in this field will de- 
velop more slowly than was expected a 
year ago. At some time within the next 
five to ten years, he said, the greatest 
boom in residential building that this 
country has ever witnessed will occur. 
But it wiill not develop with any great 
rapidity for the few years immediately 
ahead. 

On the side of industrial construction, 
of both plants and machinery, there was 
a period of getting the idle plant back 
to work. Some funds were spent for re- 
placement of worn-out machinery, and 
more for the abandonment and replace- 
ment of obsolete plant, but with the 
present interruption in productive activ- 
ity it will take at least another year to 
get back to the level of industrial pro- 
duction which prevailed in 1929. Until 
that point is reached the issue of new 
securities in the form of bonds and 
stocks will be in moderate volume. The 
demand for capital for these purposes 
will be moderate. There has been a 
large volume of refunding to reduce in- 
terest rates, but refunding does not ab- 
sorb capital. 

Dr. Friday predicted the volume of 
new investment funds created through 
savings will be surprisingly large in the 
next few years. Everyone who has paid 
off the debt on his house has been sav- 
ing. The policyholders in insurance com- 
panies are saving three and a half bil- 
lion dollars and paying it in premiums. 
The farmer always reduces his debts 
during depression. 

The fact that business is reviving will 
have the effect of reducing yields and 
raising prices of industrial bonds. Elec- 
tric light and power companies are ex- 
periencing a volume of output and sales 
which has surpassed by a wide margin 
the highest level of 1929 and 1930. As 
that volume continues to increase during 
the next two years, and as earnings 
mount with it, the quality of every class 
of utility bonds will be improved. The 
third-class bonds will become second- 
class; the second class will become first- 
class; and the first-class will become 
gilt-edged. They will all sell at prices 
higher than those which now prevail. 

In the field of municipal, state, and 
federal bonds, there will be a similar im- 
provement in quality, he predicted. The 
rehabilitation of the banking structure 
has had an immense effect upon the fi- 
nances of the municipalities. A flood of 
tax payments follows the opening of 
closed banks. Budgets are brought into 
balance by business revival; and with 
balanced budgets the esteem in which 
government credit is held increases. This 
credit has behind it the taxing power 
of all the people. In the absence of 
extravagant and reckless expenditure, it 
is the best of all credits. As these things 
progress with business revival, the yield 
on government bonds will fall to a level 
lower than it has yet reached. 

“If the analysis here presented is 
sound, then the insurance company will 
have to conduct its business under fall- 
ing interest rates during the years just 
ahead,” he declared. “If their managers 
find scant comfort in this prediction, let 
them remember that low interest rates 
on commercial loans and falling yields 
on investments have as the other side 
of the shield rising prices for good se- 
curities. This is especially true during 
the period when business is reviving and 
production and profits are rising. In a 
situation such as that which confronts 
us now, there is no prospect that the 
demand for funds with which to finance 
the revival will increase the return on 
investments by raising the rate of in- 
terest.” ’ 


ll in Alabama, no longer “bone dry,” 
they forbid all advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages. An imaginative restaurateur in Mont- 
gomery (their Capital City) put a 4-foot neon 
sign across his building which reads: 


We Can't Advertise It 
—But We've Got It 


Hedged by modesty and ethics we’re in some- 
thing of the same fix. A Mutual Company, with 
a persistency ratio that makes renewals mean 
something—why, if we’d “spread our hand” 
they’d line up in queues for agency contracts. 
The skeptical might think we’re bragging. 


Take nothing for granted. Investigate 


Natjlouonaly? 


Agency Department 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Insurance Company 








GROW WITH A 
GROWING COMPANY 


We olfer good men good 
opportunities in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


WRITE: 


JOHN W. CADIGAN, 
Vice President & Supt. of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Financial Section 
Meeting Covers 
Wide Field 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


leading almost to boom _ proportions, 
probably will occur in the next few 
years. 

Money will undoubtedly remain cheap. 
All factors point that way. Need for 
low interést in refinancing U. S. obli- 
gations, the social security fund sup- 
porting the U. S. bond market, etc., all 
will have strong effect. 

Every business man today is aware 
of the part government takes in his busi- 
ness. He is constantly trying to antici- 
pate the effect of government action on 
his business. The trend toward more 
conservatism in Congress is encouraging. 

Another question is whether the U. S. 
Supreme Court again will be assaulted 
—the answer appearing to be affirma- 
tive. However, an aroused citizenry 
may curtail this effort. All possible steps 
should be taken to avoid any steps 
toward inflation. War possibilities also 
have an effect on business, he said. One 
of the surest safeguards of the private 
industry method is to make as many 
citizens property owners as possible. It 
is not too soon to be looking toward the 
next peak in business, after which there 
will be surely a decline, Mr. Williams 
concluded. America does not want au- 
tocracy, dictators, etc., but true democ- 
racy. 


President Hook Gave 
a Stirring Talk 


Charles R. Hook, president and gen- 
eral manager, American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O., gave a talk, sug- 
gesting ways in which the life insurance 
institution can help to protect industrial 
securities. He feels the system of ini- 
tiative and incentive on which America 
has grown should be maintained by co- 
operative effort and a campaign of pub- 
lic information. 

Mr. Hook said this country is right on 
the threshhold of the steel house. One 
is now being built at a cost of only 
$1,600 which is vermin and_ termite 
proof, thoroughly insulated and offers a 
great possibility for working men and 
others of small means to own their own 
homes. 

Dr. Melchior Palyi, economist, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, for some time ad- 
viser to the Reichsbank of Germany and 
Bank of England, spoke on interna- 
tional monetary conditions. He has just 
returned from several months’ study of 
the subject in Europe. All countries in 
Europe except Germany have devalued 
their currency in the last six years, he 
said, and Germany devalued in 1923. 
There are other greater problems, how- 
ever—war, monetary management. The 
immediate problem is monetary manage- 
ment. There is a paradoxical situation 
—the same in America as Europe— 
never before had mankind had such tre- 
mendous means of management as at 
present. But there is absolute uncer- 
tainty as to the aims of that power and 
what .will be the consequences. 


Human Nature is 
a Vital Element 


Human nature is a vital element in 
the problem, he said. Society seems to 
anticipate the application for a monetary 
remedy and offset the beneficial effects 
in advance. Nations that profess in 
theory to have no interest in gold are 
hoarding it and piling up the reserves. 
People discuss monetary management 
and worry about it as they never did be- 
fore, Dr. Palyi said. 

It is impossible to forecast what the 
effect of any monetary measure will be. 
Burdening of the commercial banks with 
government obligations, he said, is the 
second great problem of money man- 
agement in this country. Intelligent 
money management in the western 
world is impractical. The ideal prov- 
ing ground for it is the totalitarian state. 
To regulate anything demands regula- 
tion of everything, otherwise monopolis- 








Officers of Legal Section 











ROBERT A. ADAMS, Indianapolis 
New Chairman 


Robert A. Adams, general counsel 
American United Life of Indianapolis, 
who served the Legal Section as secre- 
tary this year, becomes chairman. F. 


FRANCIS J. WRIGHT, Columbus, 0. 
Retiring Chairman 


J. Wright, vice-president and counsel 
Midland Mutual Life of Columbus, O., 
was chairman and presided over the sec- 
tion this week. 








tic situations in exchange and commodi- 
ties will arise. Money management here 
changes its mind at least twice a year, 
he said, it has created fiscal and labor 
problems of great importance. Less se- 
curity, therefore, is felt by business men, 
less reliance on their own actions and a 
greater element of risk. The only solu- 
tion is the introduction of a monetary 


‘management that will result not in an 


upsetting of all factors, but in evening 
them out. 


Weadock Tells Problems 
of Utility Industry 


B. F. Weadock, president and manag- 
ing director Edison Electric Institute, 
New York City, spoke, telling about cur- 
rent developments in the utility indus- 
try. He said there are some 1,650 pri- 
vate operating companies in the electric 
light and power industry, engaging a 
personnel of over 270,000. He stated 
these companies are quasi-public in 
character with well defined public obli- 


‘gations and responsibilities. 


They must give adequate and efficient 
service at all times; the rates must be 
reasonable and fair, and financing must 
be conservative and honest. He said 
the electric utilities today are better pre- 
pared through organization and technical 
skill to supply the present and prospec- 
tive demand for electricity than ever be- 
fore. There is ample capacity with ade- 
quate resrves, he said, for supplying the 
existing market. There are 22,000,000 
domestic consumers in the United States. 

Mr. Weadock said the price of electric 
energy has been reduced almost contin- 
uously since the beginning of the indus- 
try. In 1913 the average price to the 
domestic consumer was 8.7 cents. It is 
now 4.5 cents. The accomplishments of 
the utility industry, he said, have re- 
quired large amounts of capital. He 
stated that some harsh and unjustifiable 
criticism has been directed at utility fi- 
nancing. The utilities of which he spoke 
have assets of $1.13 for each dollar of 
outstanding securities. 


Private, Municipal Units 
on Uneven Footing 


Speaking of government competition 
he said that between private and munic- 
ipal electrical utilities there is a different 
footing. The municipal plants enjoy 
many features that are not granted to 
private ones. He spoke of the TVA 
where the federal government put into 
effect a new policy and injected itself 
into the retail distribution of electricity. 
Bills before Congress would create seven 





new TVA’s covering the entire country. 
How far this unrestrained competition, 
disruptive of existing efficient power sys- 
tems can legally go, he said, has not 
been determined. The question of the 
constitutionality of the act is now be- 
fore the federal courts. 

(Mr. Weadock said technical improve- 
ment and market development are the 
fruits of private enterprise. Speaking 
further, he said: “Notwithstanding the 
existence of unfair government competi- 
tion and the threat of further such com- 
petition, it is reasonable to expect that 
privately owned electric utilities will con- 
tinue to more than hold their own, and 
it may be expected also that over a pe- 
riod of time their securities will hold 
their value.” 


Industrial Group 
Is Strengthened 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


The idea of a full day program was 
considered and rejected. Sentiment was 
expressed for holding the Industrial Sec- 
tion program on Monday next year so 
members could also attend the Finan- 
cial Section proceedings on Tuesday. 

C. B. Robbins, manager and general 
counsel, told of the consideration given 
the new membership requirements. 

Joe D.. Morse, president Home State 
Life, was commended for his successful 
work as special committee on revision 
of industrial membership requirements. 

The round table in the evening was 
an off-record discussion. Since this fea- 
ture was first started a better under- 
standing is apparent. Several years ago 
there was a hesitance about talking 
about individual company | practices. 
This year’s gathering got down to real 
inter-exchange facts and was of great 
value to those in attendance. 


Program Committee 


Harry R. Wilson, vice-president 
American United Life, was chairman 
of the program committee this year, be- 
ing assisted by Joe D. Morse, president 
Home State Life of Oklahoma City; 
Claris Adams, president Ohio State Life, 
and Harry V. Wade, vice-president 
American United Life. ; 


Theo. Beasley, president, and T. H. 
Galbraith, vice-president Republie Na- 
tional Life of Dallas, attended their first 
A. L. C. meeting. 





Urges Getting 
Industry’s Message 
to Rank and File 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


taxes must increase prices and thus p 
tard consumption and employment aj 
wages. 

“What concerns us most, what ‘Shou 
concern everyone,” he asserted, “Fs. thal 
we are drifting from the principle Upoy 
which our industrial and social structyy 
has been built. Legislation enacted ayj 
proposed is placing more and me 
shackles upon business; it is handeuf. 
ing honest management in its efforts 4 
increase employment, raise the standar 
of living still further, and create ad 
tional wealth out of which to pay th 
cost of government; it is depriving iy 
dividuals of the rewards that come fron 
initiative and effort; it is undermining 
the American incentive system.” 

The principle which rewards and pu. 
ishes according to deserts is a naturd 
law, he said. It is unalterable. There; 
no escape, he contended, from the prin. 
ciple that compensates initiative and ¢. 
fort and penalizes their opposites. 

Carried to sufficient length, failure ty 
reward individual initiative, ability, ¢. 
fort and thrift must lead to a lowe 
standard of living. 

“Much of our economic experiment 
ing, our groping for a short path tr 
Utopia,” he declared, “has come about 
through misunderstanding of the prob- 
lems and functions of business. This 
misunderstanding with its consequent 
misrepresentation of the attitude 
business has prevented that mutual con- 
fidence so necessary to the cooperative 
effort of business and government. I! 
we are to have sound and lasting recov. 
ery, government must understand the 
problems of industry and industry must 
understand the limitations of gover: 
ment. And of equal importance is i 
mutual understanding of the problem 
and responsibilities of each on the part 
of the employer and the employe.” 


Rank and File Must 
Be Informed 


It is necessary that the rank and fie 
be informed, he declared. 

In order to protect industrial and 
other securities, it is necessary to pro- 
tect the system which made those se- 
curities possible in the first place, he 
asserted. In protecting that system the 
securities are protected and hence the 
contracts of policyholders and the instt- 
tution of life insurance. 

“Tf you men will carry back to your 
home offices the suggestion that you 
have not only an opportunity but a duty 
to your policyholders, and to your 
stockholders in the case of the stock 
companies, you can start a movement 
that will do more to protect your st: 
curities than anything else I know of. 
You can devise means of informing the 
people in your home offices; you cat, 
through your general agents and 
through your home office men who visit 
the agencies, inform your large army it 
the field. Is it too much to suggest that 
some of your meetings be devoted ex- 
clusively ta this subject, that your met 
talk about it in public addresses, that 
your editors write about it in your house 
organs, and that your insurance trade 
journals give it their attention and sup- 
port? You can tell the story of indus 
try’s contribution to and effect upon the 
standard of living of our people fat 
more effectively than industry itself. 
Our interests in protecting this splendid 
incentive plan which has built America 
and which has made us the envy of the 
world are mutual.” 


Dr. W. E. Thornton, second vice-presi- 
dent and medical director Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, chairman Medical Section. 
was in attendance. 

* * * 

David J. Kadyk. former assistant at 
torney-general of Illinois, now with 
Lord, Lloyd & Bissell, Chicago insurance 
law firm, was a guest in the Legal Sec- 
tion meeting. 
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GROW HERE? 
We Grow Men! 








There’s a story told about an immigrant landing on the shores 
of America, eager to find land and plant his crop. 


Spying a grizzled pioneer at a corner of his field, the immi- 
grant approached and asked “What Can You Grow Here?” 


The old pioneer lifted his weather-worn face, and replied 
“Partner, we grow men here!” 


In much the same spirit, this institution 
surveys its field force of some 3500 men who 
serve it in twenty-one states stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


“We grow men here, too.” 


... ambitious men; trustworthy men; men 
who forge ahead to earn for themselves the 
commanding positions awaiting them in an 
ever growing organization. 


We're proud of the growth and the record 
it has been our privilege to make in recent 
years—but we're more proud of the men 
who made those records. 


We grow men here—and when we stop 
doing that, we ourselves shall no longer grow. 
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Top row—J. L. Carroll, Seattle; Mrs. Roy L. Davis, Evanston, Ill.; Attorney 
James C. Jones, Sr., St. Louis; Roy L. Davis, assistant Illinois insurance director; 
Mrs. R. B. Richardson, Helena, Mont.; R. M. Malpas, Lebanon, Ind., and Mrs. Malpas, 


Lebanon, Ind. 


Bottom row—Col. C. B. Robbins, manager American Life Convention; Mrs. A, 
Cunningham, Helena, Mont.; O, J. Arnold, president Northwestern National Life; R. 
Tiernan, president American Savings Life; Mrs. Tiernan; C. F. O’Donnell, preside 


Southwestern Life. 




















Metropolitan Officials 
Do Honor to Lincoln 





When President L. A. Lincoln of the 
Metropolitan Life spoke Thursday 
morning, other officials of the company 
present were Vice-president Fred W. 
Ecker, Third Vice-president Cecil 
North, Second Vice-president C. G. 
Taylor, Third Vice-president A. C 
Tretheway, Agency Superintendent F. 
H. Smith, Agency Superintendent Aus- 
tin Schussler, Assistant Agency Super- 
intendent Geo. Risley and Joseph Dunn 
of the publications department. 


Kemper, Cunneen Together 


James S. Kemper, head of a group of 
fire and casualty companies, and Chi- 
cago general agent for General Mutual 
Life, fraternized and extended greetings 
at the Thursday morning session. He 
was accompanied by T. F. Cunneen of 
Washington, D. C., head of the insur- 
ance department of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. Earlier in the week Mr. 
Cunneen was in White Sulphur Springs 
W. Va., for the convention of casualty 
insurance people. 


A father and son team at the con- 
vention consisted of President C. F. Wil- 
liams of the Western & Southern Life 
and his son, Vice-President C. M. Wil- 
liams. 

* * x 

There were 250 recorded in attendance 

at the Financial Section meeting. 





Conventicn Notes 


R. Leighton Foster of Toronto, general 
counsel Canadian Life Officers Associa- 
tion, Shook hands with old friends. 

* * x 

Henry E. Thomas, assistant to Presi- 
dent Trinkle of the Shenandoah Life, is 
breaking into A. L. C. circles. His 
father, L. St.J. Thomas, actuary of the 
company ,was a faithful attendant and 
a familiar figure in the meetings. He 
has now retired. 

* *K * 

R. M. Malpas, in summer at Lebanon, 
Ind., in winter at Los Angeles, and Mrs. 
Malpas, were in attendance. 

* * OK 

The annual convention dinner dance 
was held Thursday evening and was the 
finale of the week’s activities. 

ke ok § 

Thursday noon the A. L. C. Officials 
tendered a lunch to state vice-presi- 
dents, convention speakers, distinguished 
guests. 

ae 

The American Service Bureau kept 
open house in its headquarters and re- 
ceived many guests. 


* * oO 

At the Legal Section luncheon Mon- 

day there was no speech as has been the 
case in the past. 





You’re In the Money— when you sell 
accident and health. Read The Accident & 
Health Review for sales pointers. Sample 
10 cents. Address A-1946 Insurance Ex. 
change, Chicago. 











C. Y. Rowe, PRESIDENT 








AMERICAN BANKERS INS. CO. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 


R. Y. Rowe, V. P. & Secy. 

















H. W. Manning Is 
New Agency Head 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
able agency, is a question a company 
should be able to answer, he asserted. 

Mr. Cross explained the application of 
tables the Lincoln has constructed to 
different agencies. One table is the 
profit index chart. 

Another table showed agencies by 
groups classified acording to years of 
service starting with those that have 
been operating one year. Standing of 
each individual agency is secured. 

D. Gordon Hunter, vice-president and 
ageny manager Phoenix Mutual, was 
listened to eagerly because of the out- 
standing record that company has 
made in recent years. He started with 
his company 22 years ago as an agent 
in Hartford. Then he took charge of 
the home office sales training work. He 
took charge of the Hartford agency as 
manager and from scratch built up the 
company’s largest single unit. He has 
been nine years in his present job. 
Chairman Stevenson said Phoenix Mu- 
tual trains its own men for managerial 
jobs and takes no others. It has no 
part time agents. The chairman said 
it has probably the highest per capita 
production of any company. It has a 
remarkable conservation record. Mr. 
Stevenson said it has solved the problem 
by getting quality business through 
quality agents. It made a gain of 16 
percent in insurance in force last year 
and so far this year the increase has 
doubled. Chairman Stevenson — said 
Phoenix Mutual has about one-third as 
many agents as other companies of its 
size. He advocated an objective—the 
production of an increased quality busi- 
ness at constantly decreasing cost by 
a smaller compact body of salesmen 
who have the attributes of successful 
achievement. The “Agency Practices 
Agreement” has accomplished much. 

H. W. Manning, Great-West Life, 
was announced as the new Agency Sec- 
tion chairman and he assumed charge. 
Mr. Stevenson was given a hearty hand 
for the splendid service rendered. H. T. 
Burnett, Reliance Life, was introduced 
as the new secretary. 





Registered 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
of Iowa, is a former president of th 
A. L. C. and this year is on his iast 
in service. T. A. Phillips, preside 
Minnesota Mutual, enters the committe 
from the presidency and will have t 
years to serve. He was a member 
the committee three years before he & 
came president. He closed a most 
cessful administration. 

C. A. Craig, chairman National 
& Accident, and W. T. Grant, preside 
Business Men’s Assurance, were 
elected. Julian Price, president Jeffet 
son Standard Life, is a hold-over. A 
of these men are typical of the best 
life insurance. 

Great credit must be given to Col. 
B. Robbins, manager and general cout 
sel, and his associates of the executi 
staff for the continuously constructivé 
and heartfelt service given to membett 
The American Life Convention 
never so forceful, useful and robust @ 
today. 


Father and son officials are comill 
into prominence. President R. J. 
clellan, Provident Life & Accident, Wa 
accompanied by Vice-President R. 
Maclellan. 

* * * 

Dingman, vice-presidelt 
Continental Assurance of Chicago @ 
Mrs. Dingman, received in their sul 
prior to the banquet Thursday evening 


Dr. HK. WwW. 





Special Entertainment 
Arranged for Ladies 





The association arranged a_ specill 
program of entertainment for the ladies 
On Tuesday they were taken on an auto 
mobile trip along the south shore aif 
then visited Hull House. On Wednef 
day afternoon the ladies were given# 
theater party and taken to see “TI 
Women.” In the evening they wé 
driven to the WGN broadcasting %# 
tion. On Thursday afternoon there 
a bridge party. 





